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A New McCarthy Romance 


The 
Gorgeous 
Borgia 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY 


McCARTHY 
Author of ‘‘ The Duke’s Motto,’” 





“If I Were King,”’ etc. 


TXHIS is a story of 
the tyrant Czesar 
Borgia, the terror 

of Rome in the fifteenth 

century, who turned hap- 

piness into ‘misery, song 

into groans, life into 
...death.for the sake of the 

cruelty that.was in him. 
He was as “ beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strong 
as a tiger, and truly as cruel as a tiger.” Here he plays 
the “love game” in disguise, finding an unsuspecting 
Roman girl who is beattiftilas a pagan and innocent as a 
saint, iat murdering his brother, the Duke of Gandia. 
The girl, in her ignorant beauty, adores him. Herself of 
the rival house of Orsini, she is elected to slay the-tyrant, 
not dreaming that he is her lover. The story is riotous 
with the mad character of Roman life in this period. 








A 
N ew 
N ovel 


By oes 
LOUISE 
CLOSSER 
HALE 


T is by the actress 

herself—this story. 

of a New York 
girl who gives up her 
sweetheart for the 
stage. “Tlie fun and” Be Ve 
the tears-of stage: life- -- -- as | 
—the real, not the ' 
scandal kind —reveal the actress as an original, frank, humor- 
ous, likable girl. 
~ ~The -man™ is* a” prosperous, level-headed business man 
who knows just what the feminine “artistic temperament ” 
really needs—common-sense- and protection. Naturally he 
hasn’t much sympathy with the “ career.’ | 

The girl is detérmined to be a great actress, and, putting 

the sweetheart aside—- But the actress tells her heart-story 
better than any one else can. 
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William Dana Orcutt 






A 
NEW 
NOVEL 


H* is a young wife who struggles against 
the passionate fear that, her husband is hap- 
pier in the companionship of another woman— 
and who loves and protects the other woman! 
A handsome young. dreamer. is, the: husband, 
wrapped up in ‘his scholar’s passion for the past, 
adoring his beautiful «society girl” wife, but 
finding a mysterious, sweet companionship in her 
friend, whose intellect flashes back to his. As 
these two work together in an old library, the 
young wife makes up her mind that her husband 
prefers her friend. And when you read. the 
storyz:you learn whether or not this is true— 
the wife sympathizing with the other woman’s 
hopeless love, the other woman refusing to be- 
tray her. The wife’s frank offer to her husband 
to give him up brings on a climax which sets 
“ The Spell” altogether apart from most novels 


of married life. INlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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PRESIDENT TAFT REVIEWING THE INAUGURAL PARADE 


The newly elected Executive viewing the pageant from the Court of Honor in front of the White House. On his 
left stands Vice-President Sherman; on his right, the head of the Inaugural Committee of Arrangements, Mr. E. J. Stellwagen 
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Comment 


WASHINGTON, March 8th. 





The Inauguration of President Taft 

Desvire the blizzard and its accompanying an- 
noyances, the new administration began its work 
blandly. It was fitting that the growing influence 
of American women in public affairs should re- 
ceive tacit recognition through the according of 
greater prominence to the wives of the President 
and Vice-President in the ceremonies. The ad- 
ministering of the oath and delivery of the in- 
augural in the Senate Chamber, instead of out- 
deors before a vast concourse of people, made for 
popular disappointment, of course, but seemed, 
nevertheless, to harmonize with the calm dignity 
of the new as contrasted with the blaze and blare 
ct the old. Mr. Roosevett’s conduct was wholly 
admirable. He kept as far in the background as 
possible to avert distraction of applause from 
his suecessor, and slipped quietly out of his be- 
loved limelight with perfect composure and ap- 
parent satisfaction. President Tarr’s bearing 
was all that could be desired by any one who per- 
ceives in a blending of sincerity and simplicity 
the true American spirit. Kindly, even jovial, at 
all times, he never for an instant appeared to fail 
to appreciate the magnitude of the responsibili- 
ties he was assuming or the proprieties which 
should attend their aeeeptanee. There was no 
sign of prospective domineering and no exhibition 
of undue humility. From the beginning on Tues- 
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has calmly appropriated the only really vital 
policy the Democratic party has possessed since 
TitpEN thought lie was elected. He does not de- 
clare for a “tariff for revenue only” in so many 
words, but he comes so near doing so that one is 
not disposed to split straws. The primary pur- 
pose of the revision which he demands, he says 
plainly, is to “secure an adequate revenue.” It 
should also, of course, though secondarily if not 
indeed incidentally, as TipeN put it, afford pro- 
tection to capital and labor to the extent of the 
differences in producing costs here and abroad. 
He thinks further that a measure can be drafted 
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have to revise our estimate of the sagacious 
Senate leader’s capacity to read the handwriting 
on the wall. The omens for complete industrial 
revival in the autumn are favorable. 


A Government of Laws, Not of Men 

While dealing chiefly with the uppermost sub- 
ject, President Tarr takes proper occasion to 
renew the pledges which he made during the 
campaign. He wants to “clinch” the inchoate 
RoosEvett policies by general legislation, not by 
arbitrary and partial enforcement; he would re- 
organize the Department of Justice, the Inter- 


The Kidnapper 


in conformity with this principle that will “ per- 
init the reduction of rates in certain schedules and 
require the advancement of few, if any.” To the 
ridiculous declaration in the Republican platform 
that manufacturers must be guaranteed “ reason- 
able profits” through the tariff, he wisely pays 
no attention. 

“The prime motive is taxation and the secur- 
ing thereby of revenue.” Those are the true and 
golden words destined, let us hope, to blaze the 
way of the Republican party out of the morass 
of greed and special privilege. And if ’twere done, 
*twere well done quickly. President Tart does 
not adjure or objurgate or command. But he does 
speak plainly and convincingly, as he should. 
tegarding tariff uncertainty as the chief obstacle 
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Let Brothers Bryan and Roosevelt fight it out 


day to the end on Friday, under the most trying 
conditions, it was a fine and commendable _per- 
formance, impressive and worthy of the Republic. 


A Tariff for Revenue 

President Tarr’s versatile predecessor was ac- 
cused many times of stealing Democratic policies 
and incidentally getting—some one wittily ob- 
-erved—Democratie results. But we will not con- 
cern ourselves with a discussion that could be only 
academic at this time. Let Brothers Bryan and 
RooskveLT tight it out in the leisure which hap- 
pily is to be theirs for some time to come. The 


curiously interesting fact is that President Tarr 


in the way of returning prosperity, he would 
concentrate all forces upon its prompt removal; 
and yet—*I venture this as a suggestion only, 
for the course to be taken by Congress, upon the 
call of the Executive, is wholly within its dis- 
cretion.” And with the prerogative goes the re- 
sponsibility and accountability to the people. 
That is what Governor Hugues has been saying 
effectively in Albany, but in Washington it is 
like a breath of fresh air in a dungeon cell. 
Senator Atpricn will, as usual, we assume, con- 
struct the tariff act. We do not look, therefore, 
for any very radical reductions, but if many very 
inaterial ones shall not be made promptly, we shall 
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State Commerce Commission, and the Bureau 
of Corporations so that they may operate more 
quickly and effectively; he recognizes the advan- 
tages to all of proper and legal combinations 
formed to achieve “the highest economic effi- 
ciency”; he draws a sharp line between such 
combinations and others made to control prices 
“artificially”; he would maintain careful gov- 
ernment supervision to the end thfit existing laws 
be observed and abuses eliminated; and he will 
ask for legislation “to prevent excessive issues 
of bonds and stocks by companies owning and 
operating inter-State commerce railroads.” Spe- 
cific recommendations will follow at the regu- 
lar session in December designed to accomplish 
these results, and “at the same time to secure 
freedom from alarm on the part of those pursuing 
proper and progressive business methods.” He 
summarizes them briefly now because this “is 
creative work of the highest order and requires 
all the deliberation possible in the interval.” All 
of which, we submit, is not only unobjectionable, 
but distinctly commendable. Clearly, President 
Tart does not propose to act first and think after- 
ward, if at all; but he does propose to act when- 
ever the doing has stood the test of consideration; 
and that is what the people want, or at least 
what they ought to have, whether they prefer 
futile screaming from the housetops or not. 


Good News for Charleston 

So long as the statutes of the States meet the test 
of this amendment and are not otherwise in conflict 
with the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
it is not the disposition or within the province of the 
Federal government to interfere with the regulation 
by Southern States of their domestic affairs. 

It may well admit of doubt whether, in the case of 
any race, an appointment of one of their number to 
a local office in a community in which. the race feeling 
is so wide-spread and acute as to interfere with the 
ease and facility with which the local government 
business can be done by the appointee, is of sufficient 
benefit by way of encouragement to the race to out- 
weigh the recurrence and increase of race feeling 
which such an appointment is likely to engender.— 
President TAFT, 


We do not seem to recall these as being 
among the gleaming policies now waiting to be 
clinched. 


Evading the Constitution 

Much as we should like to commend the ini- 
tial acts of the new President, we cannot view 
the installation of the two highest Cabinet offi- 
cers through plain evasions of the Constitution 
without regret and misgiving. That the titles of 
both Mr. Knox and» Mr. Mac Veaau are clouded, 
there can be. no shadow of doubt. Article I., 
Section 6, Clause 2, of the Constitution declares 
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“Do be careful, Senator, and don’t upset us” 


explicitly that “No Senator or Representative 
shall, during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under the author- 
ity of the United States which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased, during such time.” Now, the 
time for which Mr. Knox was elected does not 
expire until March 4, 1911, and during that time 
the emoluments of the Secretary of State were 
not only increased, but were increased with the 
aid of Mr. Knox’s own vote as Senator. True, 
Congress has repealed that portion of the act 
relating to the salary of the Secretary of State, 
but the fact that it repealed only that portion 
affords conclusive evidence that its -action 
was taken for a specific purpose, which, of course, 
was avowedly to remove the ineligibility of Mr. 
Knox. Accepting as correct the somewhat dubi- 
ous assumption that technically the object was 
accomplished, there can be no question of the fact 
that the appointment of Mr. Knox was not only 
an evasion of the letter, but a flat violation of 
the spirit, of the Constitution. 

The installation of Mr. Mac Veacu as Secretary 
of the Treasury is even more serious. The eighth 
section of the Act of September 2, 1789, estab- 
lishing the Treasury Department, provides that 
“No person appointed to any office instituted by 
this act shall, directly or indirectly, be concerned 
or interested in carrying on the business of trade 
or commerce.” That Mr. Mac Veacu was so con- 
cerned and interested directly and actively a week 
before his appointment is admitted. To rid him- 
self of the disability, he disposed of his interest 
in the business to a corporation formed to take 
it over, of which his son became the head. Pay- 
ment was made in the form of shares of stock. 
Whether such shares were issued directly to the 
actual owner, Mr. Mac Veaau, or to his son or to 
some other member of his family, we are not 
informed. If to Mr. Mac Veacu himself, he nec- 
essarily continues to be “concerned” as directly 
as before in the business. If to Mac Veacu’s 
son, the transfer was either purely nominal, leav- 
ing the son in the position of trustee and Mr. Mac 
Veacu, the real owner, still directly concerned, 
or it was a passing of actual ownership—virtually 
a gift. Assuming the latter, then it is clear that 
the son supplants the father as the party immedi- 
ately in interest, but could the proposition that 
the father, in consequence, ceased to be “ indirect- 
ly concerned” be maintained successfully in a 
court of competent jurisdiction? 

When Atexanner T. Stewart found himself 
in a like predicament, he proposed in a letter to 
President Grant to “promptly transfer to the 
hands of gentlemen in whom the public have felt 
confidence every interest in the gains and profits 
that could possibly accrue to myself in the busi- 
ness of my house during my official term.” It 
will be seen that Mr. Srewarr proposed to go 
much farther than Mr. Mac Vracu is reported to 
have gone in divesting himself of income from 
his business, and yet “ differences of opinion” as 
to whether even this procedure would “ satisfy 
the requirements of the law” seemed so serious 
to Mr. Srewarr that, while regtetting that the 


plan proposed was “deemed inadequate to relieve ' 


me from legal arid, as it seems to me, technical 
disabilities,” he reluctantly declined “to- accept 
the position in disrespect of law.” This episode, 


we believe, constitutes the only precedent in our 
history bearing upon the present situation. It 
seems to leave no room for doubt respecting the 
common opinion of that time. 

We now perceive wherein the question of the 
eligibility of Mr. Mac Veracu assumes a gravity 
not possessed by that relating to Mr. Kwox. 
Whereas both procedures are obvious evasions of 
our organic law, there seems to be little question 
that technically Mr. Knox’s disability was removed 
by act of Congress. Whether as much can be 
safely asserted respecting Mr. Mac Veacu is ex- 
tremely doubtful. It is comfortably assumed that 
the point will never he raised, but is such an 
assumption safe? When we consider the vast 
powers of the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
issuance of bonds and both specific and gencral 
conduct of national finances, it is not without 
grave misgiving that we can contemplate even 
the remotest possibility of the validity of any of 
his acts being questioned. Of the pre-eminent 
fitness of both Mr. Knox and Mr. Mac Veacu 
there is no doubt. Neither, probably, would there 
be of the qualifications of Mr. Tarr if he had 
happened to be born in England instead of in 
Ohio, but that fact would hardly be considered 
to justify his election as President. It was bad 
enough to evade the law in both of these eases, 
but the possible consequences of ineligibility of a 
Secretary of the Treasury are so tremendous that 
it certainly would seem advisable for President 
Tart to consider the advisability of devising a 
plan to obtain from the Supreme Court a judicial 
determination of Mr. Mac Veacu’s_ technical 
qualifications—and that as quickly as possible. 


Governor Hughes 

There was a significant spontaneity in the ap- 
plause which greeted Governor Hucues at every 
turn. Our people admire a dashing, smashing 
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chap, and feel most kindly toward a big-hearted, 
broad-minded man, but we are by no means sure 
that the old-time regard for the old-fashioned 
statesman of high ideals, great moral courage, 
absolute personal independence, and a bushel of 
brains not continue to be the strongest. 
Somehow everybody seemed to feel proud of 
Governor Hucurs. We know we did. He looked 
the part, 1oo—a fine figure of a man on a horse, 
straight, easy, dignified, and altogether gracious 
in his bearing. Four years ago Hiaains and 
Piatt stood for New York; this year Hucues and 
Roor; and the New-Yorkers present seemed to 
recognize a difference that was gratifying. 


does 


The Class of ’78 

President Tart made much of the members of 
his class at Yale. He seemed to regard them as 
logical successors of the Rough Riders, and missed 
no opportunity to whack them on the “back and 
call them by their first names. Out of ninety-six 
now living only twenty-one were missing. Prob- 
ably they have satisfactory jobs already. Those 
present were greatly pleased by the spirit of com- 
radeship manifested by their most distinguished 
classmate. When he told them at their smoker 
that he was going to do his best to earn his 
$75,000 a year and “make good” generally 
for the sake of Yale, they cheered. They also 
approved his expressicn of: hope that he would 
derive profit from “ just criticism ” and “not care 
a dern for unjust criticism.” Still, it didn’t 
mean much, because nobody can help regarding 
criticism of his own acts as unjust. And he 
oughtn’t to have said “dern.” If he was going 
to emphasize the point in that way at all, he should 
have said damn. It is a much better word, and 
not suggestive of unworthy compromise. 


Beveridge and Bailey 

Senator Bevertpce made a very handsome and 
quite effective defence of Mr. Roosrvett on the 
last day. It almost always happens that the gal- 
leries are full when the Senator has occasion to 
speak. His reference to the fact, as bearing upon 
the present situation, that the names of the de- 
tractors of WasuINncTon, Jackson, and LincoLNn 
are forgotten was apt and timely. Senator 
BalLey’s sneering rejoinder that the names of 
their eulogists likewise have been lost to mem- 
ory was cheap and silly. 


At the Ball 

The ball was not a ball; it was a sort of 
promenade concert; and the big band certainly 
did play to beat itself. The people were inter- 
esting. More women in the thirties wear eye- 
glasses than formerly. Very few know how to 
do their hair becomingly. All dress-most deco- 
rously. Two inches off the top of a waist con- 
stitutes a low-necked gown and open-work stock- 
ings are rare; but perhaps that was because it 
was so cold. The number of red-headed women 
was disappointingly small. Most of the girls 
looked as if they had come from normal schools. 
The wholesomeness of their appearance afforded 
partial recompense for the awfulness of their 
voices. Manners were generally pretty bad even 
among those in high places, who kept getting in 
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The writing on the wall 
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Here lies the big stick 


President. Mr. Hircucock is a 
He will probably get married dur- 


front of the 
good dancer. 
ing his term. 


Collector Crum’s Gracious Act 

Doctor Crum, the eolored Collector of Customs 
at Charleston, did a proper and manly act when 
he resigned. We cannot say as much of Presi- 
dent RoosrveLt, who obdurately reappointed Doc- 
tor Crum and so left his suecessor in the tradi- 
tionally awkward position between the devi] and 
What President Tarr would have 


the deep sea. 
possibly he 


done we have no means of knowing; 
doesn’t know himself. But we are unfeignedly 
glad, and we guess he is, too, that Doctor Crum 
has graciously relieved him of the necessity of 
doing anything. Incidentally, Doctor Crum pays 
a high tribute to the proud white folks of Charles- 
ton when he testifies that “during all these years 
I have been treated with kindness and courtesy 
by all those who have had official business with 
the office and have not had unpleasant contact 
with any one in the city.” It is proper also to 
observe that nobody seems to have questioned 
Doctor Crum’s ability or attentiveness to his du- 
ties. One fact is certain: his last public act 
should raise him to a high position in the esteem 
of his cauntrymen in and out of Charleston. 
We take for granted that a capable white man 
will be appointed as his successor. 


The Ungracious Conduct of Journalists 

We are mortified beyond measure by the con- 
duct of the leading journalists of this town with 
respect to the advent of Brother RoosreveLt in 
their midst. Not only have they failed to ex- 
tend glad hands in fraternal greeting, but their 
very attitude, as illustrated by their comments 
upon the initial article on Journalism and Her 
Attitude toward Me, is critical, to say the least. 
Brother Miter laments to the extent of a col- 
umn or more in the 7'imes the publication in the 
Outlook of what he clearly regards as platitudi- 
nous buneombe, but he does have the grace to 
plead extenuation for defects in style and the 
like whieh invariably characterize the work of a 





























novice. Doctor MircHeLL does not extend ‘even 
this consideration through the Sun. “The short. 
and ugly truth about such writings as Mr. Rooser- 
VELT’s in the Outlook,’ he declares, passionately, 
“is that it would not pass the toy-terrier watch- 
dogs of amateur journalism. The kindergarten 
of any adult newspaper would reject with ridicule 





literary establishment. No editor worthy of the 
name—least of all Doctor Masi under normal 
conditions—would tolerate these enormities and 
inanities which Doctor Masie is receiving so 
reverently from his new Contributor and sanc- 
tioning and passing unmitigated to the compos- 
ing-room.” Then Doctor MitcuELL proceeds to 
pick flaws in the diction of the new Associate 
Editor in a manner which we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce unbecoming, if not indeed unkind, wind- 
ing up with the blunt assertion that “ Doctor 
Masie would perish at the stake rather than give 
his approval to this enormity of confused thought 
and nonsensical diction: ‘ Removed as far as the 
poles from the apostles of that hideous yellow 
journalism which deifies the cult of the menda- 
cious,” ete. What to do about it Doctor 
MitcuELL doesn’t seem to know. He foresees, 
however, that, if anguish continues to tear the 
soul of Doctor Masie much longer, either he or 
the new Associate will have to give up his job. 


The True Position of Doctor Mabie 

Now, we cannot believe that the situation is 
as serious as Doctor Mrircuet depicts it. It is 
true, as he says, that evidences of the interdiction 
of Doctor Masie’s use of his exquisite blue pencil 
are manifest in what should, we suppose, be termed 
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“Talk about your Crum of comfort!’ 


Roosrvett’s clumsy figures of speech and 
frenzied rhetoric. His ‘vapid fields’ and ‘ dei- 
fied cults’ and ‘asset reporters’ and the rest of 
the long catalogue of verbal misdemeanors to 
which we called attention yesterday could by no 
accident escape the police of any self-respecting 
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One way of getting in 





But there is no occasion 
for Doctor Mapir to suffer. His feelings were 
thoughtfully and adequately safeguarded by 
Brother Lyman Assorr in his introductory note 
entitled “By Way of Welcome.” We have seldom 
seen consideration extended with greater delicacy 
than is done at the very outset of this enthusiastic 
grecting in these words: “It would be a singular 
affectation to introduce to the readers of the 
Outlook its new Associate Editor, THEOvORE 
Roosevett.” The significance of this peculiar 
phrasing seems to have escaped Doctor MiTcHELL’s 
ordinarily acute discernment. If the paragraph 
had begun, “It would be a plural affectation,” 
ete., we grant that Doctor Masie would have 
ground for concern, if not complaint. But clearly 
it was the purpose of Brother Lyman Assott, who 
signs the welcome, to assume individual respon- 
sibility. Moreover, Brother Roosrvett, in his 
pellucid exposition of what the Outlook was, is, 
and hopes to be, accords to the name “ Doctor 
Asspott” the grandeur of solitariness. Doctor 
Masik is relegated to the bunch of the “men and 
women he [Doctor Azssotr] has gathered around 
him.” He is, to be sure, if we may be permitted 
to use the terse definition now sanctioned by the 
jatest authority, an “asset,” but only an atomic 
asset, and we must insist with great reluctance 
that Doctor Mircuett is only deifying the cult 
of the mendacious upon a vapid field, and ought 
to be ashamed of himself for trying to stir up 
dissension in a sanctum that has now become a 
sanctuary. 


the finished product. 


A Praiseworthy Beginning 

We have read the editorial in question and 
find in it much that is not only uplifting but 
edifying. What could be sounder or more to the 
point than the firm declaration that the “ first 



















































































duty” of an editor is “inflexible adherence to 
the elementary virtues of entire truth, entire 
courage, entire honesty”? How much higher and 
better it is to adhere inflexibly than to “ha- 
bitually and consistently practise a malign and 
slanderous untruthfulness which, though more re- 
fined than, is at least as immoral as, the scream- 
ing sensationalism of any representative of the 
journalism which it affects to despise”? We 
never thought of it before, but we now perceive 
clearly that only those who “sit in cloistered 
aloofness ” could possibly act upon the infamous 
theory “that decent and upright public men are 
as properly subjects of foul attack as the most de- 
based corruptionist.” But we may rest assured 
that such maligners have their punishment. We 
have never happened to see anybody seated in 
cloistered aloofness, but it sounds like a most 
chilly and uncomfortable place, from which would 
naturally issue pitiful cries which, though more 
refined than, are at least as immoral as, screams 
from the housetops. We cannot feel certain that 
a “foul attack” is ever justified, but if it be, 
there can be no question that it should be made 
upon the wicked and not upon the virtuous, who 
are indeed “as far removed as the poles from the 
apostles ’”’"—an almost immeasurable distance. 


Welcome to Our City 

No, we find no just ground for the hypercriticism 
of this resolute article manifested by Brothers 
MircHetyt and Minter. This is not the first time 
a Bowdoin or Dartmouth man has pecked at a 
Harvard graduate’s grammar, but do let us hope 
it will be the last. We commend to the prayerful 
consideration of Doctor Mircuett and Brother 
MILLER—Wwe guess he is a Doctor, too, but we are 
not sure—the sage remark of President Hap.Ley 
to the effect that “vou can always tell a Harvard 
man—but not much.” Moreover, is grammar of 
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A citizen en route—the salutation of the big stick 


any greater consequence than the frazzled Con- 
stitution between friends? What can be the mo- 
tives of these able journalists whose fairness of 
spirit we have been accustomed to respect? Does 
Doctor MitcHeLt point a significant distinction 
when he admits that he borrows the adjective 
“ Brother,” as applied to Doctor Assortt, “ from 
the Franklin Square vocabulary of affection,” 
while personally he uses it “in a purely compli- 
mentary sense”? Or is that only an unwitting 
admission of innate depravity? Perhaps they are 
jealous. It looks that way. Anyhow, here is a bit 
of information that will fetch the green of envy 
to their pallid cheeks. On this very day—Satur- 
day, March 13th, hereafter memorable—the Messrs. 
CoLumr, with characteristic thoughtfulness and 
generosity, have arranged a luncheon at which 


3rother Roosevett will receive the cordial greet- 
ings of his fellow craftsmen. The suggestion of 
the function, it will be remembered, 
but we were too busy to attend to the details, 
and the Messrs. Couuier kindly volunteered. It 
promises to be a fine and enjoyable occasion. 
Doctors MircHett and MiILier have not been in- 
vited. Let them imagine a picture of the festive 
board surrounded by the happy countenances of 
Brothers Lyman Apport, Masir, Suaw, Rus, Pace, 
and the rest of us, all feeding on solid hard- 
tacks of wisdom and quaffing inspiration to nobler 
thoughts, and see how they like it. We can be- 
hold them now shivering in their cloistered aloof- 
ness and chewing the rag. And all we have to say 
is that it is good enough for them. From the 
rest of us:: Welcome, Brother, to our city! 


was ours, 





Correspondence 


WENT WEST TO LEARN 


Vienna, VA., February 1, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your editorials of this week you speak 
of the possibility of Massachusetts boys being sent 
to the Middle Western schools to imbibe the spirit- of 
the West. This has begun, as the following incident 
shows. 

About five years ago one of the editors of a Boston 
paper, whose home was in Brookline, sent his son to 
the University of Wisconsin as an institution capable 
of giving him the broadest education. The boy, enter- 
ing as a freshman, endeared himself to his college-mates 
y wearing University-of Michigan’s maize and blue 
instead of the Wisconsin cardinal before the Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan football game. Naturally, the upper 
classmen took the matter in hand, and called on the 
young Bostonian to serve as an escort to the Lake 
shore, where he was expected to take a public bath for 
the good of his education. A mélée followed, one of 
the boy’s classmates, who came to his rescue, was shot 
in the leg with the revolver which the Bostonian had 
provided to defend himself from Indians and Western 
bandits. The Bostonian left town, and the Badger 
boys packed the freshman’s trunk and expressed it to 
Brookline, Massachusetts, prepaid. 

Would it not be well to give the Massachusetts boys 
the change in education somewhat earlier? 

I am, sir, 
STEPHEN CoNnRAD STUNTZ, 


TRUST-BUSTING SCHOOL-BOOKS IN TEXAS 
San Antonio, Tpxas, February 5, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—Texas has become justly celebrated for her 
trust-busting proclivities. Recognizing its duty to pro- 
tect the morals of the rising generation, a recent Leg- 
islature passed a measure prohibiting the use of school- 
books “ published by a trust.” This morning’s papers 
announce that rather than defend itself against the 
assaults of the State’s attorneys the American Book 
Company has submitted to a fine of several thousand 
dollars and withdrawn from the State. A remark 
made by one of the attorneys during the preliminary 
argument is significant, “ the vice was not in the reduc- 
tion of price, but in the agreement to reduce the price ” 
—i.e., of school-books. Last fall in commenting upon 
the actual effects of this law, one of the dailies of San 
Antonio stated editorially that the parents of school 
children in that city alone would be subjected to an 
expense of $50,000, and that the price of books forced 
upon the public would average sixty per cent. more 
than the price of the books repudiated. The compara- 
tive merit of the texrt-books is a matter of no conse- 
quence. Shall the youth of Texas be contaminated 
by being taught their letters from books published by 
a trust? Never! How long, O Lord, how long will 
the level-headed men of Texas permit themselves to 
be exploited by the demagogues who have already 
driven out effective competition in various fields, have 
compelled the withdrawal of all of the larger insur- 
ance companies, have checked railway construction be- 
cause of unfair and oppressive regulations, and who 
now threaten to entirely prevent the development of 


territory constituting an empire in itself by advocating 
the passage of a law requiring the railways to haul 
passengers through such waste places at two cents 
per mile? 
I am, sir, 
H. N. M. 


ACKNOWLEDGED 
“Tue Sun,” Pinevitie, Ky. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Some time ago we wrote HARPER’s WEEKLY 
for an advertisement in exchange, but for some reason 
it was not accepted. Enclosed please find my check 
for $4 for Harper’s WEEKLY for one year. Please 
permit me to say to you that as an editorial-writer 
you are without a peer in this country. I am send- 
ing this business letter to you in order that I may 
say this to you, and you will please turn the business 
part of the letter over to the proper department. 

I am, sir, 


C. W. METCALF. 


JEWS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Battimore, Mp., February 5, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial, “Is this a Christian Coun- 
try?” will probably appeal to the masses, who have 
come to think, like you, that “they (the Jews) are 
pretty comfortable here, in the main, as it is, and in 
so far as our (Christian) laws go.” It is against the 
attitude that you naturally fall into, namely, that the 
Jews ought to be thinkful to some one else for the 
opportunities they enjoy in this country, that the 
Jews desire to protest, even if they arouse “ the sleep- 
ing dog.” We know that this is a pretty good country 
and we want to keep it so. 

The approach to your attitude has been subtle, but 
none the less real. Bible readings and Christmas 
entertainments in the public schools, Sunday laws, an 
obiter dictum by a judge of the Supreme Court, all 
conspire to encourage the feeling that certain religious 
beliefs create a special kind of citizen, more American 
than other kinds. The Jews oppose this idea in the 
open, telling why they think it is wrong and against 
the fundamental law of the country. They take their 
stand where your cartoonist has placed “ A Solid Man 
on a Solid Foundation ”—on the Constitution. The 
figures you quote do not disturb the Jews. They know 


the fatuity as well as the tyranny of majorities. There 
are Christian denominations which will take your 
statistics more to heart than will the Jews. The 


former may find it easier to put Christianity into the 
Constitution than it will afterwards be to make the 
Constitution operate in favor of their particular group. 
The Jews simply say, “ Come let us reason together.” 
They ought to have the courage to continue their cam- 
paign of quiet argument in spite of a possible show of 
teeth. You yourself, Mr. Editor, have not been over- 
awed by the show of teeth in the White House in 
recent years. If it be treason to discuss and expound 
the Constitution, the Jews deserve to be bitten. But 
they are used to such things. 
I am, sir, 
Louis H. LevIN. 
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MR. FLAGLER AS A PANAMA ADVISER 


~ Morcanton, N. C., fanuary 25, 1909, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—l have been much interested in your allu- 
sions to the necessity for a competent adviser in the 
present crisis in the construction of the Panama Canal, 
and your suggestion of Mr. E. H. Harriman as a man 
experienced in construction work. Mr. Harriman has 
always been associated with the transcontinental rail- 
roads, the very agencies which have been accused of 
causing much of the delay in prosecuting the work, 
and is it to be supposed that he now will lay aside 
whatever hostility he may have, and give his atten- 
tion to furthering the project which, it is expected, 
will relieve his roads of a very considerable part of 
their income? This is not his record. Then, too, I 
disagree with you that Mr. Harriman is the fittest 
man. In my mind he has always been associated with 
the stock ticker rather than with the steam-shovel. 
True, he built the Luein cut-off, which was certainly 
a notable undertaking, but his genius is more com 
parable to that of Jay Gould than that of James J. 
Hill. He went where other people had already been, 
and his greatest achievements have been in finance 
rather than in construction. 

Again, Mr. Harriman might naturally hesitate at 
helping along an enterprise which is indelibly stamped 
in the public mind with the name of Roosevelt! The 
President has, it is true, treated the standard Oii 
Company with some little brusqueness, and with this 
industry is associated the name of Henry M. Flagler, 
the man I would suggest, but, as I recall, Mr. Flagler 
has not been brought before the publie in connection 
with any of the investigations, and is neither an 
Ananias nor an undesirable citizen, as yet! 

If Mr. Flagler be objected to on the ground of his 
age, his chief man, Mr. Parrott, is close by, and on 
him rested the great responsibility of the monumental 
work that is drawing to a close in Florida, a piece of 
construction which was undertaken, it is said, in view 
of the immense possibility in the opening up of Cuba, 
and a road which cannot fail to profit by the opening 
of the canal. 

To Mr. Flagler and his lieutenants, it should be re- 
membered, is credit due for much of the growth in 
Florida, the clearing of jungles, and the accessibility 
to new fields which have had so much to do with 
wringing Florida before the world as a centre of fruit 
culture and winter resort. 

It seems to me that on this point alone the Florid- 
ians qualify. They blazed the way in a new country, 
set about an achievement which was hedged by cir- 
cumstances without parallel, and, above all, accom- 
plished it triumphantly in the face of ridicule! 

Mr. Harriman’s verdict at Panama might be the 
best, or it might not. The only way would be to go 
ahead and find out later. But in Mr. Flagler we have 
a man who has built a masterpiece and reclaimed a 
jungle, who has contended with the problems of con- 
struction in the tropics, who has faced crises with 
no precedent to guide him, and come out victorious. 
Surely he is as able as any, and he certainly could 
be relied on to obtain competent advice for an under- 
taking which must so largely affect his own interests. 

I am, sir. 
ALVIN C. BIRDSALL. 






































































































Copyright, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co. 


nator semanas conte 


MR. TAFT, ESCORTED BY MR. ROOSEVELT, ASCENDING THE CAPITOL STEPS IN THE SNOWSTORM ON 
HIS WAY TO THE SENATE CITAMBER TO TAKE THE OATH AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STAT 




















Photograph by Levick. 


THE FOUR-HORSE CARRIAGE, ESCORTED BY THE “ BLACK ILORSE TROOP OF CLEVELAND, BEARING MR. TAFT AND MR. 
ROOSEVELT FROM THE WHITE HOUSE TO THE CAPITOL THROUGE WASHINGTON'S SNOW AND WIND SWEPT STREETS 
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EVEN THE BLIZZARD WHICH RAGED THROUGH WASHINGTON DID NOT DETER THE SLUSH-COVERED GRAND STAND FROM WHICH MR. TAFT WAS RELUCTANTLY 
THOUSANDS FROM WAITING HOURS ABOUT THE CAPITOL TO SEE MR. TAFT DRIVEN BY THE STORM TO DELIVER HIS INAUGURAL IN THE SENATE CHAMBER 


MR. TAFT RIDES INTO OFFICE ON A_ BLIZZARD 
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Copyright, 1900, by the 
THE NEW PRESIDENTIAL SMILE WHICH WAS 
DISPLAYED ro THE WAITING MULTITUDE 


Photograph by Levick Photograph by Levick 
BY TIE TIME MR. TAFT HAD FINISHED HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS THE SKIES HAD CLEARED SUFFI- * MRS. TAFT (LEFT) AND MRS. SHERMAN ARRIV 
CIENTLY TO ENABLE TIE PRESIDENT AND HIS WIFE TO DRIVE IN AN OPEN CARRIAGE TO THE WHITE HOUSE ING AT TITE CAPITOL BEFORE THE CEREMONIES 


Copyright, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co. Copyright, ro09, by the Pictorial News Co. 


INAUGURAL PARADE STARTING FROM THE CAPITOL STEPS. PRESIDENT MR. TAFT, A NEW CHARGE TO THE SE SERVICE IN, WHO ARE HOVER 
MRS. TAFT DRIVING OFF AMID THE CHEERS OF THE FROZEN CROWD ING ABOUT, ENTERING HIS CARRIAGE BE 4 THE WHITE HOUSE 


THR INAUGURAL PARADE ENTERING THE ‘“ COURT OF HONOR,” ERECTED IN THE STORM-WRECKED TELEGRAPH LINES LEADING OUT OF WASHINGTON, 
FRONT OF THE WHITE HOUSE, TO PASS IN REVIEW BEFORE THE PRESIDENT WHICH PRACTICALLY ISOLATED THE CITY DURING THE INAUGURATION 


WASHINGTON GREETS THE NEW PRESIDENT 
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HE author’ of 

this, the first of 
a series of four 
. articles, has recently 
returned from an ex- 
tended and successful 
hunt for lions, rhinoc- 
eroses, giraffe, and 
other game in those 
regions of East Afri- 
ca which will prob- 
ably be traversed by 
Vr. Roosevelt. 

Ur. White started for Africa in the spring of 1908, 
landing at Mombasa, on the east coast. He went up 
the Uganda Railway some three hundred and twenty- 
seven miles to Nairobi, which is about half-way between 
Vombasa and Lake Victoria Nyanza. He organized 
his expedition and outfitted at Nairobi, and set out 
for the N’soia River plateau country accompanied by 
his friend, Dr. W. S. Rainsford, formerly rector of St. 
George’s Church in New York, and a“ safari,” or cara- 
ran of hunters, servants, and porters numbering about 
one hundred men. 

From the spring until nearly the end of the year 
Vr. White camped and hunted in the heart of Africa. 
His party kilicd no less than ten lions, together with 
elephants, giraffe, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, and other 
big game. Mr. White was several times at close quar- 
ters with lions, and one of his porters was badly 
mauled by a charging tion. 

Mr. White’s personal bag included two lions, one a 
magnificent black-maned brute which charged him, a 
giraffe eighteen feet in height, rhinoceroses which in- 
volved many exciting experiences, waterbuck, eland, 
zebras, bushhbuck, impala, kongoni, oryx, Colubus mon- 
keys, and other game. Many elephants were seen and 
some were secured by the party, although a touch of 
sunstroke while stalking prevented Mr. White from 
obtaining any by his own gun. 

Since Mr. White’s object was sport and observation, 
and the securing of only exceptionally fine specimens 
rather than slaughter, he spent much time in study- 
ing and photographing wild animals, the natives, and 
curiovs phases of natural scenery, such as the extinct 
craters among which he hunted for a time when after 
Chanler’s reedbuck and klipspringer. 














A Masai guide 

















A native village near Eldama ravine 

















The tent in the wild 


E left Mombasa by train on Monday, May 
4th, at 11 a.m. The run of 327 miles to 
Nairobi takes twenty-four hours. The 
afternoon of Monday was an interesting 
trip, and we began to see game about 
four in the afternoon. They were princi- 

pally tiny deer, standing about a foot high. I thought 

at first they were rabbits, but when I saw some close to 
the train discovered my mistake. We passed through 








By John Jay White, Jr. 


THE WRITER OF THIS HUNTING DIARY WAS ACCOMPANIED BY DR. W. S. RAINSFORD, 
FORMERLY RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, ON AN EXPEDITION 
THROUGH THOSE REGIONS OF AFRICA IN WHICH MR. ROOSEVELT WILL PROBABLY HUNT 


typical African scenery such as one sees in pictures— 
natives in the scantiest of costumes, tending flocks of 
funny-looking goats and queer humped cattle, their huts 
of woven sticks daubed with clay and thatched with 
reeds. There were strange trees with long creepers 
hanging from them, and in parts thick jungle that a 
person would have to cut his path through. Next 
morning the scene changed and vast plains, in some 
places dotted with trees, and in some bare, were seen 


over two hundred pounds. We have a guide. Doctor 
Rainsford and I have each two gun-bearers. The duty 
of these men is to stick to us if any danger arises, and 
they have our spare guns ready. We each have a mule 
and a syce,or man to look after it. We each have a 
tent boy also. These boys look after our comfort. When 
the tents are pitched they put up our bedsteads, ar- 
range the blankets, and hang the mosquito-netting. 
They get out our soap and towels, fill our baths, see 

















The departure of the caravan for the interior 


on all sides. Shortly before coming to Nairobi we 
passed the Athi plains, celebrated for their game. 
People are not allowed to shoot near the railroad, so 
one sees herds of zebra and hartebeeste, gnus, looking 
at a little distance like our buffalo, ostriches, paa 


deer, stembuck, Grant’s gazelle, and tiny “ tommies” . 


(Thompson’ gazelle). These have very pretty horns 
and a black line running from the rump to the lower 
part of the shoulder, and little black tails, which they 
whisk incessantly. 

Nairobi is a new city only six or seven years old, 
and quite a lively and flourishing place, very different 
from Mombasa. We started at once to get our outfit 
into shape. We left Nairobi on Friday, taking 
porters, mules, and everything on the train to Ni- 
kuru, a distance of a hundred miles up the railroad, 
as by so doing we saved a week on foot. We arrived 
after dark and found the place crowded, owing to a 
big cattle sale. 

Here I stop for a moment to describe two Masai 
men who are standing in front of my tent trying to 
sell a native spear. They are smeared from head to 
the knees with greasy red clay. Below the knees they 
have black, zigzag lines running down to the ankles. 
Each wears around his bare waist a belt and native 
sword, and one has a bow and arrows with queer, 
spoon-shaped heads. Round their necks are many 
beads and charms. One has a broad bracelet of blue 
beads on his arm. His hair is plaited in a quantity 
of tiny braids. and from a hole in the top of one ear 
is a chain with a little arrow-shaped charm in it. 
The other has a plug of wood three inches long and 
one and one-half inches wide in the hole in the lobe 
of his ear. Their only garment consists of a small 
Lit of cloth stretched over one shoulder and tied under 
the other. The Masai were great warriors years ago, 
but now live on the products of their sheep, goats, and 
cattle. The hotel was crowded and we had to sleep 
in the railroad cars, and next day camped some miles 
from the town. 

It is quite interesting to see an outfit like ours get 
started. The porters’ loads, which by law should not 
exceed fifty-six pounds. are ranged in a row. The 
porters line up, and the loads are balanced on their 
heads, each man making a sort of turban out of his 
red blankets, which, together with water-bottle and 
jersey, each man receives as part of his outfit. The 
askari, or native soldiers, of whom we have two as 
guards, armed with rifles and dressed in khaki, start, 
one at the head and one at the end of the caravan. A 
few notes are blown on a native flute made of water- 
buck or other horn, and off they go. As they enter the 
place where we are to camp the music strikes up 
again, the head man bustles around, pointing out 
where the masters’ tents are to go, and the cook’s fire 
to be, the askari see to the masters’ tents, the porters 
put their joads in a pile where they can get at them 
when wanted, and in a few minutes fifteen little tents 
have sprung up in a half-circle behind the big ones. 
Some porters are detailed to go after wood, and as night 
comes on two big fires are lighted, and the askari re- 
lieve each other every few hours, mounting guard with 
their rifles, as there is always danger to our mules 
from a prowling lion or leopard. The little porters’ 
fires begin to twinkle in the half-circle, and, if we 
have shot game, the meat is distributed among the 
men, and until late in the night there is great feast- 
ing and snuff-taking. The marrow bones and tender- 
loins, of course, are reserved for the bwano, or masters. 
‘{‘he natives are great on giving names. Doctor Rains- 
ford is called the “‘Trap Master,’ because he has a 
big leopard-trap with him, and I am known as the 
“ Little Master,” as I am much smaller than Doctor 
Rainsford, who is about six feet four inches, and weighs 
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that our drinking-water is thoroughly boiled and 
cooked, keep the keys of our boxes where our money is, 
wait at table, wash our clothes, etc. The gun-bearers 
carry no loads except our guns, field-glasses, and water- 
bottle. The guide has his own gun-bearer and tent 
boy, so that we have the following list: One head 
man, two tent boys (one each), four gun-bearers (two 
each), the guide and two men, one cook, two syces 
(grooms), two askari (native soldiers), and about 
seventy porters, eighty-five men all told. 

Eldama Ravine Station, May 12th—We leave to- 
morrow for Sargoi Rock. The beasts of prey are there 
in such numbers that frequently there is not room for 
them, and some have to live in the trees and caves. I 
have just heard a lion story which I append. I had it 
from the gun-bearer himself. He was carrying a gun 
for one of two Englishmen a few weeks ago when they 
saw a lion. They fired and made a clean miss at 
forty yards. The lioness, which was in a patch of 
reeds near, charged, and the two Englishmen and the 














A group of wild hunters 

















Dr. W. S. Rainsford and the writer in the jungle 
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other gun-bearer ran. This boy stood, and the lion 
caught him by the right arm at the elbow. He 
grabbed it by the ear and pulled its head away, picked 
up his master’s gun, and shot it. The others came 
back, and his master claimed the lion-skin and took it. 
He also sent his gun-bearer away because he was 
wounded and of no further use, and did not give him 
money to pay for having his arm dressed. Doctor 
Rainsford had this man as gun-bearer last trip, and 
found him perfectly truthful. If we can find the names 
of the Englishmen we are going to make the story 
known (if, of course, we find it is true). Another 
fearful story is of a hunter who was charged by two 
lions These awful beasts of prey bit several large 
steaks out of his legs, made a sort of map on his body 
with their claws, and then sat down side by side with 
their tails stuck straight out behind, waiting for him 
to wake up and wiggle. His gun-bearer, who had 
prudently retired into a brier patch at the beginning 
of the festivities, now crawled cautiously up and tied 
the lions’ tails together in a true-lover’s knot. Then 
he retired again into space. The hunter finally wiggled 
and the lions sprang, but, arrested in mid-air by the 
knot in their tails, each thought the other was hold- 
ing him back. <A frightful struggle ensued, in which 
the lions’ tails pulled like molasses candy, but they 
finally became exhausted, when the gun-bearer again 
crawled out and cut their throats with his penknife. 
You may think I don’t tell you anything about Africa, 
and perhaps that is so, but really the queer flocks and 
herds, the strange trees, the naked natives with 
pendent ear lobes full of plugs of wood and wire rings, 
carrying swords belted round their bare bodies and 
ferocious-looking spears, their clay and grease covered 
women with huge gourds decorated with cowrie shells, 
which they carry milk in, the little fat children, like 
brown monkeys, and as many other strange sights 
would take hours of dictation to a stenographer to get 
any idea of, so I hardly try. I may be able to get out 
a letter by carrier in a couple of weeks. 

Tuesday, May 19th—camped between Ravine and 
Sargot Rock—I mailed my last letter at Eldama 
Ravine on May 12th, I think. Up to that point we had 
been following one of the old caravan roads by which, 
in days gone by, slaves and ivory were brought down 
to the coast. What tales of cruelty and bloodshed 
that narrow road could tell! But we all know of the 
horrors of the slave trade. We only got a start on 
the 13th, as travelling is regulated by the dis- 
tance from water to water, and very poor water it 
is, too, by the way. All that we drink has to be boiled 
carefully. So a two-and-one-half-hours’ journey was 
all we could do (about six miles). We had steep hills 
to climb and descend, made slippery by the rain of the 
day before, and most of the way lay through dense 
forests. It would be practically impossible to force 
one’s way through, except by following the path. Next 
day we had a six hours’ pull (sixteen miles), mostly 
through dense forests. Huge cedars, bamboos, thick 
vines, tall ferns, and strange plants obstructed our 
path. Once the creepers came so low that we had to 
dismount, take the saddles off the mules, and crawl. 
It was fearfully hard on the porters, who carry nearly 
sixty pounds, and who get ten rupees ($3.55) a month. 
We camped on the summit of the Maii Escarpment, 
and heavy rain fell in the afternoon. Shot a few 


green parrots for supper, but saw little else in the 


way of game. 

Next day, Saturday, 16th, off as usual at seven. 
Grass very high, and such heavy dew that you got 
wet nearly to the waist as soon as you got out of 
your tent. Doctor Rainsford opened the shooting by 
knocking over a kongoni, I got a couple of quail, and 
our guide, a stembuck. On Sunday, the 17th, we 
did not travel, so I went out and skirmished round 
after reedbuck. I was making a beautiful stalk, 
with every chance of success, when I was surprised to 
see the animal bound away, looked around to see 
what was the trouble, and found a half-dozen porters 
standing behind me. They had come out to see the 
bwano shoot. I went back and told them I would use 
the kiboko (hippopotamus-hide riding-whip) on them 
if they did it again. Put I didn’t get another chance 
at reedbuck that day. The country is very hard to 
travel in. Your feet twist and slip on little tussocks 
of grass, and the entire ground is covered with old ant- 
hills, and cup-shaped depressions ten to twenty feet 
deep, cut by deep ravines. Last night we had hyenas 
around our camp, which frightened the askari who was 
on guard and thought they were lions. Very cold at 
night, and rain as usual. Yesterday off at seven again, 
and camped at 12.30. Saw stembuck, reedbuck, kon- 
goni. oribi, and other game. Doctor Rainsford shot an 
oribi, which is a tiny little deer. Shortly after we 
camped a band of Lumbwa natives came in to visit us. 
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Mr. John Jay White, Jr., the author 


They wanted us to give them some cloth, but what they 
wanted it for I don’t know. Each man had a belt and, 
hanging down behind, a bit of skin which he sat on 
when he squatted on the ground. That was all, if you 
except a few beads, bracelets, and big wooden plugs 
in their ears. They had bows, arrows, big knives, and 
knob-sticks for weapons. In the afternoon I went out 
hunting, and though I saw oribi, kongoni, and water- 
buck, I could not get to them. Got back to camp 
tired out, and had to run to escape a heavy thunder- 
shower. ‘To-day we decided not: to break camp, as we 
are expecting the donkeys loaded with rice for the 
porters, and are afraid we may miss them. At 7 A.M. 
I had finished break- 

fast and was off to 






































ened stake in the bottom to hasten the mortuary 
process. I did not stop to observe too closely, and now 
have a slave to walk in front. 1 want to see the per- 
formance, which must be on the mouse-trap principle 
and highly entertaining to the observer. 

In camp on an unnamed river three days from 
Nandi Boma, Wednesday, May 27th—wWe are sending 
sixteen men into Nandi Boma (settlement) to-morrow, 
hoping to be able to get rice or meat for the men, so | 
take this chance of getting off a letter, though I had 
not expected to be able to for some time when I last 
wrote. On Friday (22d) we left Sargoi Rock camp. 
and travelled seven miles, passing many strange stone 
ruins. My syce (groom) asked me if the spirits had 
made them. We had to cut down the posho for the 
men a little to make it last till the donkeys came 
back, consequently there was some grumbling, but we 
pacified them with promises of plenty of meat. Saw 
old elephant and rhino tracks, and lions roared not far 
from the camp. 

May 23d—Doctor Rainsford saw a bunch of seven- 
teen giraffe yesterday while out “scouting” after 
making camp, so the guide and I started after them to- 
day} Worked hard, but without success, and came 
back: to camp to find Doctor Rainsford had seen the 
bunch again, also a leopard, some eland and topi. We 
saw many of the old ruins. One man said “ the old- 
time wild men lived in them.” Momba, the guide’s gun- 
bearer, on being shown an illustrated book on elephant- 
hunting, with the coger printed in stripes like a zebra- 
skin, said: “ The white men are like gods, they can do 
anything they want to.” 

Sunday, May 24th—No rain last night, for the first 
time since we left Nikuru. Did not move camp, it 
being Sunday, but hunted all day. Worked all day 
long after the giraffe, but did not see them. Doctor 
Rainsford got a kongoni for the men, so I didn’t have 
to shoot “ meat.” 

Tuesday, May 26th.—To-day was rather exciting. The 
guide and I left camp at 6.30, and when we had gone 
about one and one-half hours heard a lion grunt, seem- 
ingly at quite a distance. We left our mules and ap- 
proached cautiously. We passed a little ridge covered 
with long grass and saw two lionesses about two 
hundred and fifty yards off. They disappeared in the 





shoot meat for the 
men. I had four men 
with me: my _ first 
(or chief) gun-bearer 
carrying my light 
rifle and my double- 
barrelled express .450; 
my second gun-bearer 
carrying my shot-gun 
and cartridges; one 
porter carrying my 
camera and raincoat; 
and one man to bring 
in news of anything I 
might chance to shoot, 
so that porters could 
come out from camp 
and bring in_ the 
meat. <A short dis- 
tance from camp we 
saw a kongoni, and, 
while studying how 














we could make the 
best approach, saw a 
fine waterbuck. We 
left the kongoni, 
and after a long 
hands-and-knees crawl 
through the wet grass got to about one hundred and 
forty yards off. It was an easy shot. I broke his 
fore leg, and, as he turned, finished him with a shot 
through the body. We went up very cautiously, for a 
waterbuck when wounded is dangerous, and has been 
known to rip a person open with his long sharp horns. 
But he was dead, and my gun-bearer was too late to 
cut his throat before he died. This place is beauti- 
ful and very fertile, but sixty years ago the Masai 
came down and “ stamped out” the inhabitants. When 
the Masai started in to clean out a country they did it 
thoroughly, and the country has been almost without 
inhabitants since. A ‘few whites have crept in, but 
very few. They have a kind of ant here which ap- 
proaches its victims noiselessly (presumablly with 
rubbers on), and, getting a good grip on you, lets 
itself be pulled like a cracker motto, and with about 
the same result—viz., it comes in two—and the head 
is then pried out of you with a pin or other pointed 
instrument. How this animal acquired this habit I 

have never ascer- 

tained, and as you 


rarely see it before 











it is in two parts, I 
don’t know quite 
what it looks like. 
Its prey generally 
jumps on it after the 
motto process and 
grinds it to powder. 
It must be some 
hereditary _instinct, 
as no __ intelligent 
animal like the ant 
would acquire the 
habit from observa- 
tion. We are going 
to stay here a- week 
and hunt like any- 
thing for lion, and 
then will fold our 
tents and sneak off to 
pastures new to dig 
pitfalls for elephants. 
By the way, I nearly 
fell into a game pit- 
fall (made by the 








The scramble to cut up a carcass for dinner 


“wild men”) a few 
days ago. Some of 
them have a sharp- 


Grant’s gazelle, common in parts of British East Africa 


dry scrub and headed for the timber by the river. 
We started at a run, tracking them easily through the 
long grass. When we reached the jungle we went in 
three abreast, the guide in the centre, Nurr Jama (m) 
gun-bearer) on his right with my .350, and I on the left 
with my double-barrelled elephant gun to cover any 
shots from the lighter guns that might bring the lion 
out. One hundred yards in we came to a little swampy 
opening, and just across it we could hear one of the 
lionesses snarling at us as'a cat will if you try to 
take its food away from it. The jungle was thick. We 
couldn’t see ten feet into it. I don’t think I was 
afraid, and certainly was perfectly steady, but every 
detail of the scene seemed to photograph itself in my 
brain so that I can still see it—every bit of. high 
rank grass and tangle of plants and small trees. 
Momba, the guide’s boy, who had come in to see the fun, 
was dancing around with a happy smile on his face and 
a sandal in each hand, his long slit ears flapping 
like earrings as he turned his head. I suppose we 
stood that way for five minutes trying to locate her 
by her growls, but they seemed to come from all parts 
of the tangled brush. Finally the guide thought he saw 
the brushes move and fired into them, hoping to wound 
her and provoke a charge. A great snarling followed, 
and I felt a lively curiosity to know just what I would 
do if a charge followed; but nothing happened, and the 
snarls gradually grew more distant. Then the syces 
whom we had left with the mules began shouting, and 
we went out to be told that four lionesses had broken 
from the brush at the shot and gone over the hill, and 
an old, black-maned lion had come out and gone back 
again. I doubt if we could have gone in quite so 
bravely if we had known there were seven lions in 
front of us. Nurr and the guide went in again, and I 
waited with the big gun to try to stop him if he came 
out. But he didn’t, and they did not dare crawl after 
him much. So, after a while, back to camp again, 
rather anxious because the syces said they had heard 
about twenty shots fired very fast, and I was afraid 
Doctor Rainsford might have gotten in with the four 
lionesses and had a bad time. But he had only shot a 
few times at a waterbuck. Our men came in from our 
other camp and said they saw the giraffe. We went 
out later in the afternoon and shot green parrots for 
supper. They are very good eating. Later three 
vagrant Wanderchbo came into camp, and we traded 
some old blankets for arrows and fire-sticks. These 
“wild men” wear absolutely no clothes, live in caves, 
and do not know the use of matches or money. 
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DRAWINGS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 
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§ phone throb. 
“T always depend upon you,” he 
coaxed; “and no other night will 





Come SSN )\) the famous Chinatown character, is 
EV A) obligated to him and will show us 
5 ™ life as it actually is among the deni- 
zens of the colony. It is my only opportunity for inti- 
mate observation, and to think that you—” 

[ met them at the Chatham Square station of the 
“EL” and from there the Doctor led us to the café 
where Mr. Sweeny made his headquarters. He rejoined 
us on the sidewalk, with disappointing news and a 
picturesque indi- 
vidual. Pink was 
away, he an- 
nounced; but the 
person with him was 
“Happy Collins,” 
another famous 
guide, who would 
show us the real 
sights because of 
his friendship for 
Pink. And he 
would charge only 
$5 and expenses, al- 
though the regular 
price was twenty. 

None could have 
mistaken Mr. Col- 
lins for anything 
but a real China- 
town = guide. His 
short, thick body 
was crowded into a 
suit of velveteens 
set off with braid 
and white pearl but- 
tons. His head was 
topped, not covered, 
with a small, squat 
derby of Weber- 
Fields design. The 
thick cigar which he 
wore uptilted from 
the corner of his 
mouth was also an article of attire. It was never 
lighted and it never left his mouth. 

Mr. Collins was affable and capable. Within a 
minute he had accepted his fee and we were off. He 
set 2 rapid pace, nodding frequently to Chinese ac- 
quaintances grouped about the doorways of the rooker- 
ies and shops. As the Student observed, in an en- 
thusiastie whisper, our guide’s boast of “ standing in” 
seemed well founded. And the relations must have 
been pleasant, to judge from the chattering and bursts 
of laughter that marked our progress. Mr. Collins 
seemed unconscious of the demonstrations. Perhaps 
it was modesty. At any rate, he kept talking, forte, 
about the mysteries of the Joss House and the jealous 
exclusion of foreign devils, unless they came under his 
guidance. 

We identified our destination at a distance. There 
over the doorway, beside a Chinese restaurant, swung 
a sign bedecked with lanterns, reading: “‘ Joss House— 
The Best in Chinatown.” 

This seemed somewhat at variance with the exclu- 
sion policy. But before we had time to comment, Mr. 
Collins herded us in with mysterious gestures intended 
to enjoin silence and caution. Up the groaning stair- 
way we labored, and on the third floor stopped before 
a battered door. 

Don’t git sear’t,’ said Mr. Collins, soothingly. 
* You’re safe wid me. Now den, I’ll give de signal.” 

He pushed a button and immediately there was the 
sound of seurrying feet inside. While we waited we 
learned that members of the warring “ tongs ” always 
came secretly to the Joss to have their pistols, knives, 
and hatchets conseerated, and that it might not be 
pleasant to disturb a warrior at his sanguinary invoca- 
tions. 

No such worshippers were in evidence when the 
door was openéd by a corpulent Chinaman of medita- 
tive visage. It was unnecessary for Mr. Collins to 
inform us that he was the “Main Josser.” His 
gorgeous vestments were evidence enough. Apparently 
we had interrupted him at devotions; his robe was 
disarranged as though he had hurried into it. The 
flapping tails disclosed a pair of light tweed trousers. 

The Main Josser was a dignified person. Beyond a 
paternal nod to Mr. Collins, not the slightest recogni- 
tion did he accord our party. He made it so pain- 
fully evident that we were there only on sufferance 
that we hardly dared follow our guide to the elaborate 
altar at one end of the long room. Not that our 
presence seemed to annoy the priest. He was pros- 
trating himself before a huge painting of the Joss, 
and was obviously in a state of unseeing exaltation. 
Presently he seized a bunch of Joss-sticks and began 
to wave them so that the pungent smoke wreathed 
about the hideous features of the idol. Then his eyes 
fell upon us and we saw inspiration surge over him. 
In a moment he was pressing bundles of incense upon 
us. The significant wink from Mr. Collins was warn- 
ing enough that we must not give offence by refusing. 
As we stood in line. waving the sticks like Roman 
candles, the Student was emboldened to expression. 

“ Wonderfully impressive,” he said. “I now under- 
stand why so many benighted millions cleave to this 
picturesque religion.” 
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“It’s because it’s made easy fer em,” explained Mr. 
Collins. “ Religion is a cinch fer Chinks. Say, want 
to try de prayer-wheel? It sez more every turn than 
you kin spiel in a year; an’ it saves de knees o’ yer 
pants.” ‘ 

We had been told the Main Josser understood no 
English, but he seemed to know by intuition what was 
required. Before we could decline, he had dragged 
over what looked like a wagon wheel wrapped in brown 
paper covered with Chinese characters. We took two 
turns each, making wishes at the suggestion of Mr. 
Collins. This gave him a sudden thought. 

“Say,” he said in a confidential undertone, “ maybe 
I kin get his nobs to let us t’row at de Joss. If you 
hit him square you gets yer wishes.” 

The Student beamed with enthusiasm. “Do so, by 
all means,” he said. ‘“‘I have heard that Orientals 
invoke success in that way. It will be intensely in- 
teresting to take part in such a ceremony.” 

We stood in a row and rolled up the pieces of sacred 
brown paper the Main Josser furnished. Then one by 
one we hurled them at the Joss. Luck was with the 
Student. His was the only ball that hit. It struck 
a lower corner of the picture and clung to the frame. 
liven in his delight he did not forget the proprieties. 

“T will remove the marring object from the sacred 
picture,” he said. “I would not like to offend the 
religious sensibilities of the priest.” 

As he poked gently at the ball with his cane he over- 
balanced, and the end of the stick tore aside the 
drapery that bordered the picture. He peered to see 
what damage he had done, and then gave a sudden 
ejaculation of delight. The reason was obvious. Where 
the drapery had rested was an inscription in small 
black characters. 

“ Hieroglyphics!” he cried, drawing near and bend- 
ing down: “ inscribed there centuries ago by the priest 
who painted the Joss.” 

He drew up suddenly with a look of acute distress. 
One glimpse over his shoulder furnished the explana- 
tion. The centuries-old inscription read, “ Bernstein, 
Signs, Chatham Sq.” 

For a moment the Student looked bewildered. Then 
he noticed the Doctor’s unguarded expression. 

“You are unduly suspicious,” he said, with a flash 
of defiance, “ Bernstein probably varnished it.” 

The Doctor sniffed, and we started after Mr. Collins 
and the Main Josser, who had withdrawn to the 
farther end of the room. They were at a counter 
examining faney goods. 

“ Rather odd, eh,’ commented the Doctor, with sus- 
picious politeness, “to run a department store in a 
sacred temple *” 

“Not at all,” contended the Student. ‘I have been 
in Christian cathedrals abroad where religious goods 
are sold to visitors.” 

But he would purchase nothing, not even post-cards, 
despite suggestions of Mr. Collins that souvenirs would 
be valuable. 

“No,” said the Student, preparing to lead the way 


“Country Trade” 





Josser. ‘ Alle same, four 
ball to Joss, one dollar, 
four prayer-wheels, twice, 
eighty cent.” 

Mr. Collins took his cue 
from our protests and 
worked himself into a 
state of arm-waving indig- 
nation. 

“Yer an old grafter,” 
he shouted. ‘“ But you 
don’t sting no friends 0’ 
mine. I4l pay it myself.” 
He dug his hand into his 
pocket. 

But before he was able 
to locate his money the 
Student had fished out a 
handful of silver and, with 
a hasty glance, thrust 
some of it into the hand 
of the Josser. 

“No, no, Mr. Collins,” 
he said, “that would be 
imposition.” 

Our guide felt the matter deeply. Half-way down 
the stairs he became suddenly so incensed that he 
insisted on going back to give the priest ‘a couple of 
short-arm jabs fer luck.” He returned in a few mo- 
ments, but his indignation did not abate until long 
after we reached the street. In fact, so obsessed was 
he with plans of vengeance vid his influence with 
powerful Highbinders that he hurried us by all the 
pretentious shop-windows. The Student protested in 
vain. Qur guide did not seem to hear until once he 
stopped to admire some Chinese gongs. Then Mr. Col- , 
lins exhibited acute alarm. 

“ Nix,” he said, “not there. I got a tip the tongs 
is on the warpath an’ they’re liable to shoot up that 
joint any minute. Tl take you to a safe place—I 
gotter take care 0’ youse.” 

The “safe” shop was the dingiest we had seen, but 
they had plenty of gongs. The Student and Mr. Collins 
began to examine these while we others strolled about 
the place. When we returned the shopkeeper was 
about to wrap up a brass gong covered with age-old 
tracings. 

“ He wanted five dollars,” boasted the Student, “ but 
I got him down to three. Such a bargain! A friend 
of his got it at the looting of an ancient temple. Mr. 
Collins vouches for everything he says.” 

Just then a gust of wind blew the original wrap- 
ping of the gong from a shelf behind the counter. I 
overtook it in advance of Mr. Ccellins and the shop- 
keeper, both of whom seemed exercised. Before the 
latter grabbed it, I glimpsed a printed line which read 
in part, “ —ade in Meriden, Conn., U. S. A.” 

When the Student came to pay he missed a Colum- 
bian half-dollar that he valued as a pocket-piece. Our 
guide was for going back to the Josser and paying ¢ 
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The door opened and in trooped the party of ruralites we had met in the theatre 


out; “but IT hope you will assure this kind priest of 
our extreme gratitude.” 

The Main Josser came out of his trance. 

“All lite, all lite,’ he said, blandly; “ but please 
two dollar twenty cents.” 

Mr. Collins intercepted my glance at the Student. 
He turned on the priest with obvious resentment. 
“ What fer?” he snaried. 

“Four packs punk, forty cents,’ purred the Main 
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premium for its return. But the Student would not 
allow this; it was not of so much importance as that, 
he explained. 

Mr. Collins insisted on our going to the Chinese 
Theatre. What if we had been there? Here was the 
one best chance of a lifetime. They were putting on a 
special production of extreme gorgeousness in honor 
of the début of a famous Peking star. And, anyway, 
it only cost a quarter. 












































On our way in Mr. Collins displayed strange forget- 
fulness. 

* How much, to-night?” he demanded, as we stepped 
down into the entry. 

“ Half-dollar, to-night,” 
tender. 

The Doctor’s protest was hushed by the Student. 


announced the _ door- 





The inscription read: “ Bernstein. 


“No, no,” said he; “ this is an unusual opportunity. 
I should always reproach myself if I allowed the slight 
extra charge to interfere with what will be a memo- 
rable experience.” 

Mr. Collins took it upon himself to pay and collect 
later. As we filed in the Student, who was last, jostled 
against his arm and the entrance money jingled to 
the floor. The Student was apologetic and insisted on 
joining in the search. This disturbed our guide 
greatly. Not so the door-tender; he seemed selfishly 
amused by all the trouble. Although there were no 
hidden corners only a single coin could be found. The 
Student picked it up. 

“Look!” he shouted, waving it before us. “ What 
a marvellous coincidence! A Columbian half-dollar 
just like the one I lost.” . 

Mr. Collins suddenly decided that the rest of the 
money must have bounced up the steps and out on the 
pavement. He would hurry out and look. But this 
was unnecessary. The Student was so delighted at 
securing another pocket-piece that he insisted on 
making good for the whole loss without further delay, 
saying he was to blame anyway. 

To our surprise, we found inside the same old fa- 
miliar show. 

Mr. Collins was even more disappointed than the 
Student. He must have got the dates twisted, he ex- 
plained, with so many lamentations that none thought 
of inquiring about the extra admission charge. But, 
anyway, he said consolingly, this was the best show in 
the company’s repertoire. To the accompaniment of 
squeaky fiddles, gongs, and tom-toms, he explained the 
play as glibly as though he had written it. 

The prancing of the actors did not quite fit the story 
according to our ideas; but this, the Student explained, 
was simply due to the conflict of the Oriental and 
Occidental points of view. ; 

Just before we left we were interrupted by the 
advent of a large party of verdant ruralites, passengers 
on a sight-seeing wagon. The guide they had was an 
awful faker. Mr. Collins drew our attention to this 
when the newcomer began to interpret the play so 
loudly that we could not help overhearing. The proof 
of the faking was that his story of the play, while 
also reminiscent, differed radically from that of Mr. 
Collins. 

“Now we'll go to a real Chink restaurant,” an- 
nounced our guide. 

The Student seemed glad that the Doctor and I 
declined. 

“Come on,” coaxed Mr. Collins, obviously disap- 
pointed; ‘ you’ll get some fine Chink grub. They don’t 
serve nothin’ but the richest chuck.” 

“That is just it,” explained the Student, bashfully. 
“T should have gone rather than spoil the pleasure of 
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my friends. But I fear I would have been tempted to 
eat something that would disagree with me.” 

“Chink grub,” protested Mr. Collins, “is different. 
It’s rich, but it wouldn’t hurt no baby.” 

But the Student was firm. 

“No,” he said. “It is not the cost. Show us some- 
thing typical of the race. I will stand the expense. 
Could you ___ possibly 
use your influence to 
get us in an opium 
den?” 

Mr. Collins could 
and would as a special 
favor. It would take 
trouble and cost a 
little money, but we 
would see a joint where 
none but habitués were 
ever admitted. And, 
he reassured the Stu- 
dent, it would be en- 


Then he led us to the 
middle of a block and 
told us to stand around 
carelessly so as not to 
attract attention. This 
hop joint was hidden 
in an almost inacces- 
sible place, and we 
would have to proceed 
with extreme caution. 
Presently he gave a 
signal and ducked into 
a dimly lighted entry. 
We followed him 
through a dimly light- 
ed hall and out into a 
back yard. From there 
our way led through a 
narrow alley, so dark 
that we were only 
guided by the sounds 
of Mr. Collins’ 
stealthy footsteps. 
Once the Student fell behind, and, making a spurt to 
catch up, slipped and crashed against a fence. This 
drew forth a rebuke from Mr. Collins and another 
lecture on the necessity of caution. Finally we came 
to another back yard. A door opened into this and 
we passed through and up a creaky stairway. Mr. 
Collins left us under a smoky oil-lamp while he went 
to “scout.” Then I had a good view of the Student. 
He was pale, but obviously thrilled. 

“Do you think there is danger?” he said; and then 
before I could reply: “ This is very nerve-racking; but 
still I suppose we are favored in being permitted to 
witness a phase of life that needs such guarding from 
the world.” 

A penetrating hiss interrupted us, and looking up 
the hallway we saw Mr. Collins with an emaciated 
Chinese. As we drew near the latter knocked on the 
door—one—two, one—two—three. 

“T fixed dis lookout fer two bones,” whispered our 
guide; “knew you gents ’d settle it.” 

There was a low answering whistle and the lookout 
pushed open the door. In a moment we were in a very 
comfortable opium den. Against one wall were two 
rows of chairs laid out with the exactness of a theatre 
parquet. They faced a handsome couch on which 
reclined two Chinamen, picturesquely garbed. Be- 
tween them was a small lamp burning peanut oil, and 
a finely carved opium-pipe. Nor was the to-be-expected 
“atmosphere” lacking. On the walls were Chinese 
pictures; Oriental costumes littered a teakwood table, 
and the spell was enhanced by the flickering rays of 
a red lantern. 

Mr. Collins voiced our desire to see them smoke. 
Would they? They would if we would furnish the 
hop. The Student passed another two dollars to Mr. 
Collins, who excused himself and left with the lookout. 
Before the Student had fairly launched into a cross- 
examination regarding the sensations of opium-smok- 
ing, Mr. Collins returned alone with a playing-card 
on which was a daub of dark brown gummy material. 

“Hop,” announced Mr. Collins; then he passed it 
to the smokers. 

Immediately they began to take turns rolling pills 
for each other, cooking them over the lamp on a long 
pin, and then pressing them into the tiny bowl of 
the pipe. It was very artistically done; and the 
opium was unusually potent. Scarcely had each 
smoker inhaled two or three whiffs than he seemed 
transported into fairyland. With one accord they be- 
gan to hum. 

“Ain’t it wonderful!” suggested Mr. Collins. 
“Them Chinks is in heaven. Their thoughts is boosted 
so high they don’t see or think nothin’ cheap like 
what’s connected wi’ earth.” 

“Yes,” said the Student, coughing; 


“but I am 


tirely safe—with him. — 






































































































afraid I can’t stand it longer. It is the opium. Do 
you notice the pungent smell?” 

* Pungent, yes,” snapped the Doctor; “ but it smells 
to me like burning molasses and tobacco.” 

Just then there was tramping of feet outside, fol 
lowed by knocking. Mr. Collins seized the interruption 
with obvious relief. 

“Beat it,” he said, excitedly, 
cops raidin’.” 

One of the Chinamen who had been soaring amid 
celestial delights came back to earth and sordid con- 
siderations with remarkable suddenness. 

“ Pay first,” he shouted at Mr. Collins. 

While a dollar bill was being handed over by our 
guide with apologies, the door opened, and in trooped 
the party of ruralites we had met in the theatre. As 
we filed thoughtfully out a door opposite the one we 
had entered, Mr. Collins burst into a whirlwind of 
talk. 


* More Chinks or 


“Tl take you a short cut,” he announced. It was 
very short compared with the incoming route. We 
went down a dozen steps to a well-lighted entry. Open 


ing -the door we found ourselves directly on the 
Bowery. 

Before we had time to recover from our amazement, 
Mr. Collins inaugurated another thrill. Grabbing the 
Student’s arm, he pointed to a man leaning against 
an “elevated” pillar. 

“Tt’s the Chinatown ‘Terror,’ he said, cautiously. 
“Never heard o’ him! Why, he’s killed three men, be- 
sides knifin’ a hundred. Liable just to see a guy on 
the street an’ take a suddent grudge an’ come up an’ 
give it to him. Don’t let him pipe you rubberin’, 
*cause [ can’t pertect you. Come on, beat it.” 

The “Terror” looked worse than his reputation. 
He was tall, with long arms that swung loose-jointed 
like those of a giant baboon. His bullet head hugged 
his shoulders, and his poise suggested a panther about 
to spring. But it was the face he turned toward us 
that was most fascinatingly repulsive. Ferocity was 
writ upon it. The sandy, cropped hair and the pro- 
truding ears were by comparison decorative. His 
cheek-bones were so high they almost met his forehead. 
From the caverns peered one burning orb, the other 
being screened by an eyelid that drooped. The crooked 
mouth leered awry, exposing an interrupted row of 
yellow fangs. 

The Student had drawn a step forward to observe 


- the better. 


“A valuable lesson in physiognomy,” he whispered 
over his shoulder. “There is criminal instinct 
properly labelled. Who shall ever scoff at the theories 
of Tombroso or other criminologists?” 

Then a terrifying thing happened. The Terror 
swept us with his good eye and finally rested it upon 
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“It’s the Chinatown Terror,’”’ he said, cautiously 


the inoffensive face of the Student. A peculiar ex- 
pression came over him. With an odd mincing step 
that the Doctor whispered was “ catlike,” he drew 
toward his obvious victim. The Student fell back and 
clutched my arm until it pained. And then the Terror 
came before us and paused. The ferocious mouth 
opened, there was a toss of the head, followed by a 
meek voice of high soprano pitch: 

“ xeuse me, gents, but could you oblige me with 
the price of a lodgin’?” 





The 


WHILE you are the rose and T am the dew, 

{ will come when the twilight dims the west, 
And seeking no other flower than you, 

Will make your petals my couch of rest. 


I will rise on the rays of the morning sun, 
And fly with the winds o’er the fog-swept sea, 
And when the sunlight its course has run, 
In the hush of the evening I’ll come to thee. 


T will come in the gloom of the blackest night, 
Scenting your fragrance from afar; 

For love will show me my path aright, 
Without the gleam of a single star. 


Dew and the 
By Sam Davis 


How I have hated the pitiless day 
That severs me from your pure embrace; 
And how.I have longed for the kindly night 
That shows me your beautiful face. 


Jealous of every wandering bee 

That from your heart its sweetness sips; 
And raging at every wolfish wind 

That pauses to prey on your petaled lips. 
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Rose 


The thought that you lie in a shroud of snow 
Is sackcloth and ashes to my soul; 

While I am one with the sullen seas 
That surge round the icy pole. 


You will drift back to the earth again 
On the tide of the rippling vears; 

And I will come in the carolling spring, 
To drench you with love’s tears. 


What anguish of spirit to think of the day 
When life and love are gone; 

You in the sheltering arms of death, 
But I must live on, and on. 











































A NEW PORTRAIT OF MRS. CLARENCE H. MACKAY 


Mrs. Mackay has been an influential factor in bringing the question of Woman Suffrage into general prominence. She recently delivered an address in New 
York advocating an extension of the franchise on the ground that woman constitutes the chief moral force in civilization, and that this force should be 
allowed to express itself in political life 
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Campaigning for Equal Franchise 


By William Hemmingway 



















T is impossible for any one with a 
reasoning mind to deny that Amer- 
ican women will soon have the right 
& to vote as freely as American men. 
The most casual glance at the his- 
tory of the agitation for woman suf- 
frage discovers a wonderful growth 
in its power and influence from the 
first solitary and unsuccessful peti- 
tion by a woman in 1647 to the wide-spread, power- 
ful, and insistent demand of to-day. And of all the 
influences now at work in the cause, already tri- 
umphant in several Western States, none is more 
significant of its irresistible advance than the organiza- 
tion of the Equal Franchise: Society. 

Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay is the moving spirit in 
the society, nnd she was unanimously chosen as its 
first president when the institution was organized, at 
her home, a few weeks ago. It is the object of the 
Equal Franchise Society to unite in a single body 
the various associations throughout the United States, 
which are working for the same purpose but have 
lacked hitherto any national organization. By a union 
of these individual forces, and the concerted action 
thus made possible, it is hoped to hasten the coming 
of the day when women shall vote as freely as men— 
as they already vote in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
idaho. The society will aid in every way possible 
the promotion of legislation favorable to women, and 
it will conduct educational campaigns among school- 
children and young working-girls. 

The officers of the Equal Franchise Society are 
Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, president; Mrs. Richard 
Aldrich, first vice-president; Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
second vice-president; William M. Ivins, third vice- 
president; Col. George Harvey, fourth vice-president ; 
Mrs. Philip Lydig, treasurer; Miss Ethel Gross, sec- 
retary; and a board of trustees consisting of Mrs. 
Richard Aldrich, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Mrs. John 
Branan, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. W. Bourke 
Cockran, Prof. John Dewey, Mrs. Robert Goelet, 
Col. George Harvey, William M. Ivins, Mrs. Philip 
Lydig, Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Mrs. 
Henry Miller, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Rollo Ogden, 
Mrs. Simkhovitch, Charles Sprague Smith, John 
Stanehfield, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs. Egerton Win- 
throp, Jr., and Dr. Stephen 8. Wise. Among those who 
have become life members in the association is Clarence 
H. Mackay, and an active interest is manifested by 
other men of business and social prominence. Mrs. 
Paul Morton, who was formerly an anti-suffragist, 
has recently become a member of the new organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gould, Judge Barlow, Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mrs. 
Forbes-Morgan, and Mrs. Russell Sage are among the 
members of the society. 

The history of the organization of this society, 
which includes so many persons of prominence in the 
social, professional, and financial worlds, vividly illus- 
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trates the rapidity with 
which the movement for 
woman — suffrage _ is 
spreading. Mrs. Mackay 
has served for years as a 
school trustee in her 
home district at Roslyn, 
Long Island, and_ she 
has given freely of her 
time and money to make 
the Roslyn school one of 
the best in the country. 
Her interest in improv- 


ing the condition of 
girls and women who 
work in factories and 


elsewhere has long been 
enthusiastic and prac- 
tical. It was not, how- 
ever, until she made a 
long journey in the West 
a few months ago that 
her eyes were opened to 


the great betterment 
in the condition of 


women effected in those 
States which have given 
them the right to vote 
on the same terms as 
men. In those States it 
seemed that the women 
whom she met were more 
alive to the questions of 
the day than the women 
of the same social status 
in the East. They were 
vitally interested in 
maintaining honest and 
efficient government — 
national as _ well as 
State and municipal. 
They were as well in- 
formed as the men upon 
all public questions, and 


quite as well able to 
argue and vote upon 
them with intelligence 


and effectiveness. Inev- 
itably the query arose: 
Why should not the 
women of the East ap- 
ply their intelligence 
and their force to this 
movement for the bene- 
fit of all mankind by 


granting the complete franchise to women? 

















Mrs. Philip Lydig, treasurer of the Equal Franchise Society 


Why 


should they not aid in the advancement of humanity? 
Mrs. Mackay studied the subject with care and 


at great length. She 

















Mrs. W. Bourke Cockran, one of the trustees of the Equal Franchise Society 


read 


‘frage 
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all the available books 
and addresses that 
treated on woman suf- 
frage. She brought up 
the problem as a 


ject of discussion at 
several of her dinner- 
parties. She caused 


able suffragists to talk 
to the school-children of 
Roslyn on the advan- 
tages of giving votes to 
women, and offered 
prizes to the children 
who should prepare the 
best essays on the topic 
of women and the bal- 
lot. She often absented 
herself from social func- 
tions in order to attend 
suffragist meetings. 
During this time she 
was only a diligent stu- 
dent, never making a 
speech, or accepting an 
office, or sitting among 
those on the platforms 
at the meetings, or in 
any way taking a promi- 
nent part in the agita- 
tion. 

When at last Mrs. 
Mackay felt that the 
time to act had come, 
she called a meeting at 
her house, and there on 
December 21st the Equal 
Franchise Society was 
organized, with the 
officers whose names 
have been mentioned. 
Although it was Mrs. 
Mackay’s_ intention to 
remain in the  back- 
ground as much as pos- 
sible, and to aid the 
cause by organization 
rather than by oratory, 
she has already made 
one public address—at 
the luncheon of the In- 
terurban Woman Suf- 
Council at the 
Hotel Astor on January 
16th. - On that occasion 
she said: 

“T am convinced that 


sub-. 


this country needs the woman’s vote, and I want to do 
what I can to interest the women of our own State in 
a question so important to the future quality of our 
municipal and State government. 

“Government among men is really in its infancy. 
People make a mistake in thinking this world is old 


and cold. We are just beginning. Hitherto the 
function of government has been a_ police function. 


Man has been a fighting and governing animal, keep- 
ing away with club and spear other fighting animals 
from his home. Little by little, men have changed 
from government by brute force to government by 
thought and morality. Little by little the man has 
allowed the good moral element in him to take its 
place in government, but he has always persistently 
kept the good moral element in the race, namely, 
woman, from having any place in government at all. 
The process by which man has gradually allowed 
morality, decency, and altruism to share in the gov- 
ernment has been slow and reluctant. Yet of recent 
days, since the printing-press enabled men to talk 
to one another all over the world, progress has been 
relatively rapid. 

“ Modern legislation shows man’s willingness to al- 
low kindness and generosity a share in public affairs. 
The laws giving care and protection to helpless old 
age, free education, and even free public-school food to 
children, indicate the share of man’s better nature 
in government. We women demand that the real step 
be taken, that morality itself, the moral, the ethical 
half of the human race, be admitted to government on 
equal terms. Every part of our country’s life is 
changing, and it needs all the energies ready to be 
used in order to direct the stream of habitual life into 
a mighty current of achievement. Surely the living 
shall not be led by the dead to retrace the foot- 
prints of those who have .gone before, seeing only 
what they have seen, doing only what they have done. 
We must: learn to make what has been worked out 
and thought through by our predecessors the founda- 
tion of our future development. 

“Our Pilgrim fathers and mothers, who lived near 
enough to nature to do without superfluities, who had 
to toil unceasingly to preserve the fertility of the 
fields against the aggressions of the all-devouring 
forests, planted many seeds in their children’s spirits. 
For the greatest educators are children; the mother 
retains the beauty she has seen, the wisdom she has 
heard, the affections which she has enjoyed, in order 
that her maternal instinct may crystallize her ex- 
perience into simple expression, through which she 
may touch the. imagination of her children. She 
learns unselfishly, because she learns fo give. Each 
question is answered so as to stimulate further in- 
quiry. The child’s mind probes into every recess of 
the mother’s heart, and instinctively she gives her all, 
the very essence of her spirit, because she wants her 
child to grow stronger in every way than she herself 
is able to do. It is this spontaneity, this ambition 
to teach better than she lives, which gives inesti- 









































































































mable value to her gift. Women’s energy has been 
devoted to physical and mental protection of children. 

“Let men, by their individual achievement, develop 
the commercial instinet to its utmost selfishness, let 
them make the United States the market of the world, 

















Mrs. Helen Wise Miller, a trustee of the society 


for the mothers have entered into the struggle for 
intellectual growth, quietly, unobtrusively, from their 
own firesides. 

* Women’s influence has been felt in all the various 
channels of our life. But it has been an influence 
without responsibility, and no nation is the better for 
what must be an immoral factor in its structure. In- 
fluence without responsibility is immoral. 

“Tt has been said that men and women may be 
equal, but that there is no trait more essentially 
woman’s than man’s, no trait which would be suf- 
ficiently powerful to give her the right to enter active- 
ly into the civic life of the nation. 

“Ts there any father in this country who will deny 
the exclusive quality of the mother instinct? 

“Surely there is nothing peculiar to the mental and 
spiritual characteristics of man equal in complete 
and beautiful development to motherhood. 
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“By bringing the mother’s vote into our political 
life, we enlist a progressive force full of promise for 
the future of the State. The mother will consider 
far more even than the father what sort of a man 
shall be put in office to make and enforce the laws 
under which her sons and daughters shall live. It 
is impossible for the half to express the whole. 

“The vote itself would not mean additional work, 
for the time it takes out of the year to cast the ballot 
can be counted in minutes. The vote would, however, 
open many posts in municipal work which are now 
closed or only granted as a favor to non-voters. 

“Women can _ serve, 
and serve well, on school 
boards, and as tenement- 
house commissioners, as 


are the foundation in the world of man’s mental, 
moral, and practical structure upon it. 

“ Voltaire’s book was the inspiration of men like 
Buckle, Lecky, Lewis, and many others. That book 
was written because of a woman who wanted to know. 

* Women assimilate facts which feed their thoughts 
without the gluttoning of ignorance. because they have 
learned self-control, unselfishness, and the instinct of 
the next generation. 

“How many mothers have used the magic key to 
unlock the gate through which the sons and daughters 
have passed into living gardens of the great dead. 





factory inspectors. There 
is a great deal of muni- 
cipal housekeeping to be 
done which women ean 
do far better than men. 

“Equal suffrage, the 
vote for all, is demanded, 
not so much for the sake 
of the women as for the 
sake of the children. 
Surely laws are’ made 
not only for to-day, but 
for the future. The 
children are the future, 
and nobody will deny 
that women know what 
the children need; wom- 
en are fit as guardians 
and understanders of the 
children to legislate for 
their future. 

“Tt seems  unreason- 
able to assume that wom- 
en would stand up and 
demand the offices for 
which they are physically 
unfitted. We know our 
limitations, each of us, 
and we only want to use 
those tools which we are 
able to handle. The 
more we delay making 
our right heard through- 
out this land, the more 
difficult it will become 
for us to secure it. <Ac- 
cepted custom is a bar- 
rier which grows more 
and more impassable 
with each accumulating 
year. 

“Our country needs 
our work; we must reach 
out to the limits of our 
possibilities. Woman’s 
training through the cen- 
turies has developed her 
instinets so that she is 
able to analyze, to dis- 
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criminate; to feed upon 
the good, passing by the 
evil. Centuries have 
come and gone and each 
generation has learned to 
nourish their brains more 
intelligently. 

‘“Woman’s mental hunger has been the inspiration 
of the greatest conquerors of the kingdoms of thought 
and action. Every one knows that Voltaire wrote his 
greatest work, The Essays on Morals, to teach Mme. 
du Chatelet real history. Before that book histories 
were the stories of kings, and those in the immediate 
surroundings of kings, and of the great ones of the 
countries. Another point of view wes revealed by 
that book. It suggested that real histery was the 
story of the masses of those great crowds who pass 
over the earth with unwritten records, and yet who 


Mrs. George Gould, a prominent member of the organization 


“The establishment of equal suffrage in America 
will be conclusive evidence that the human race is no 
longer to be governed with the bludgeon, the club, 
and brute force; but by the highest element in hu- 
manity, the spirit of justice, fairness, generosity, and 
unselfishness. 

“Shall not we, the women of our State, in our 
generation make a useful record for ourselves by 
helping our State by our energies, through our labors, 
with our leisure, to be great beyond all others, because 
it is using all its individuals, women with men alike?” 





The 


Tne latest addition to England’s navy is the Swift, 
Which is designated as an “ experimental” destroyer, 
and whose special business in time of war will be the 
destruction of torpedo-boat destroyers. She is twice 


Fastest Ship Afloat 


the size of an ordinary destroyer, and her remarkable 
speed should enable her to overhaul any war-craft 
afloat, according to the record she made during a trial 
trip upon the Clyde, on February 16th. Equipped 


with her new wing-propellers the Swift steamed at 
the rate of thirty-six knots, and when put under extra 
pressure she registered thirty-eight, equivalent to 
forty-three land miles an, hour. 

















The new British torpedo-boat-destroyer “ Swift,” which has the speed of an express train 
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T is a significant and striking fact 
that in every State in the Union 
associations of wholesale grocers 
| have taken up the work of promot- 





ing pure-food legislation and _har- 
monizing the various State statutes 
with the National Food and Drugs 
Act. The National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association is working 
quietly and industriously to smooth out all of this 
legislation, so far as such a thing can be accomplished 
by suggestion and counsel; and so all of the separate 
laws will be commercially practicable. 

There has been nothing flashy or in the manner of 
grand-stand endeavor in the carrying forward of this 
work. No new gunpowder plots have been revealed in 
the manufacture of tea, nor have those organizations 
of food-distributers made any sensational discoveries. 
But then, it is to be hoped, the days when we thrilled 
at such announcements as, “ Cheese compounded out of 
Mississippi clay and glucose!” “ Extra—Strawberry 
jam made out of mouldy turnips!” are become hollow 
rumblings of the past. The men who actually make 
and distribute the food are themselves doing the great 
bulk of the reformatory work now, and quietly build- 
ing up a _pure-food commerce that will dovetail 
smoothly with the pure-food laws.e 

The wholesale grocers, through their national 
organization and their State bodies, have, as a matter 
of fact, worked in hearty sympathy and almost perfect 
accord with the Department of Agriculture since the 
passage of the pure-food law. The National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association has led in the task of re- 
vising forty thousand labels, taking up each food 
label separately with its own experts and then with the 
experts ef the government, and to-day they are able 











Revising Forty Thousand Food Lab 


By Barton W. Currie 


to proclaim that every food article that is legitimately 
distributed is honestly branded. ‘The housewives of 
the nation are buying compounds for what they are 
and can read on the labels the ingredients contained. 

This one thing, indubitably, has made impossible 
the practice of many frauds. Some sensation-mongers 
would have one believe that frauds of this character 
were universal. That such a conclusion had no basis in 
fact is established beyond peradventure of doubt by 
the attitude of the wholesale grocers toward the pure- 
food law. Had frauds been common or universal the 
new law would have been a hardship. Instead it has 
proven itself a boon. 

It has long been a popular fancy that the manu- 
facturers of food products and the wholesale grocers 
of the country sought to hamper the Department of 
Agriculture first in the enactment and later in the 
enforcement of the pure-food law. This belief was 
fostered by ignorance of the true conditions, and for 
the reason that whenever a ruling of the Department of 
Agriculture was objected to, or the opinions of Doctor 
Wiley, chief of the department’s bureau of chemistry, 
controverted, a sensation was made of the opposition. 

The truth of the matter is that the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association championed the food law 
since it became a possibility as a law. The associa- 
tion urged its passage and rendered to Doctor Wiley 
all the assistance in its power at the time he was fight- 
ing for a drastic statute to compel the honest manu- 
facture and distribution of food products. When the 
law was passed the association had a membership of 
only 183, but since the passage of the law it has 
drawn to its membership almost every wholesale 
grocer of any importance in the United States. They 
entered this organization not to fight Doctor Wiley and 
his law and shield the manufacturers of spurious 





food products, but to help the enforcement of the law 
and drive spurious food products from the market. 

The secretary of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Mr. Beekman, and the attorneys for that 
organization, have thus far assisted in securing the 
passage of food laws that are in practical harmony 
with the national law in the following States: Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, ‘Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Vermont, 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota (some marked differences), Texas (act 
includes most of definitions of national law, but goes 
much farther), and Washington. ‘The statutes of 
Iowa resemble the national food law in some respects, 
but there are many important differences that require 
harmonizing. Some of these laws were passed before 
the national law. New York was one of the few 
States to pass a food law before the national statute, 
and a law that resembles it quite as closely as some 
of the acts passed after the national. In the remain- 
ing States, that either have no food laws, or laws that 
are at variance with the national law, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association is carrying the work 
ahead vigorously and expects’ withi. a few years to 
secure the passage of harmonious laws throughout the 
country. 

Of course, eternal vigilance will always be the price 
of pure food as it is of liberty; but with the combined 
forces of the government and the vast majority of pro 
ducers and distributers working toward that end, the 
consumer should feel well content with the status of 
food products in this country and forget some of the 
harrowing .revelations that, a few years ago, seriously 
disturbed our appetites and our dreams. 























THE SINGER BUILDING (LEFT), AT BROADWAY 
AND LIBERTY STREET, WHICH 1S 612 FEET HIGH 




















THE “ TIMES ” BUILDING, AT BROADWAY AND FORTY- 
SECOND STREET, WHICH IS 356 FEET HIGH 
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THE FLATIRON BUILDING, ‘AT BROADWAY AND TWENTY- 
THIRD STREET, WHICH Is FEET HIGH 


LOOKING UPWARD 


‘tHE CITY INVESTING BUILDING, BROADWAY, AT CORT- 
LANDT AND CHURCH STREETS, WHICH IS 486 FEET HIGH 


IN- NEW YORK 


THE PARK ROW BUILDING, ON PARK ROW AND 
ANN STREET. WHICH IS 390 FEET HIGH 


HALF A DOZEN FAMOUS SKYSCRAPERS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE SIDEWALK 
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MR. TAFT’S FIRST JOUR 


THE PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. TAFT, ON HIS WAY TO THE WHITE HOUSE TO REVIEW TH 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE STREETS HASTILY CLEARED OF THEIR UNTIMELY SNOW AND SLUSH, 


Copvright, 1000 bY the Pictorial 
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OURNEY AS PRESIDENT 
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ILLUSTRATED BEST SELLERS—“THE SPOILERS” 








RISKY 

sy NE of the funniest ineidents in 
: court I have ever witnessed,” says 
a Kansas City lawyer, “ occurred in 

“ a petty court of our city. 
O “An old offender had been haled 
before the magistrate. After a con- 
[ ference with the clerk of the court, 





his Honor began sternly to address 
: the culprit as follows: 

“*7T gather that you have already been sentenced 
ten times for violent assault, disorderly conduct, at- 
tempted—’ 

* Whereupon, to the amazement of all in court, the 
prisoner hastily interposed with: 

“*T beg your Tonor’s pardon, but would you mind 
not speaking so loud? My intended mother-in-law is 
in court, and it might damage. my prospects.’ ”’ 


DRAMATIC REALISM 

Aveustus Tuomas, the playwright, enjoys chaffing 
the newspaper men, especially newcomers, with refer- 
ence to things theatrical. 

One night at a club a young man from Boston, just 
entering upon the duties of dramatic critic for a New 
York daily, had invited Thomas’s attention to the 
entrance just then of a player known for his enactment 
of “ villains.” 

“ He always gives one a touch of stark realism,” ob- 


served the critic. “You should see him do that 
part-—” 

“Yes, yes, | know,” interrupted Thomas. ‘ Why, I 
understand he played that part so realistically that, 
one week after the production was put on, his wife 
sued for a separation!” 


HIS COMFORT 


A LaApy fell into a river. A boy on the bank dived 
in and succeeded in rescuing her. The lady’s husband 
was effusive in his thanks, and presented the boy 
with—a dollar! The bystanders showed their as- 
tonishment at his niggardliness. 

“Oh, don’t blame the gentleman,” said the boy. 
“Maybe, if I hadn’t saved her, he’d have made it a 
five-spot!” 


TRULY LITERARY , 


Jinks. *“* Harkins doesn’t strike me as literary. Yet 
he declares that he never feels so comfortable as when 
he is snugly settled in his library.” 

Binks. “ Oh, that’s not surprising. His bookcase is 
a folding-bed.” 


INGENUITY 


A RATLWAY man tells of an incident connected with 
construction work of a railway being built in Virginia. 
The Italian laborers so employed had their wages re- 
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MRS. JUST-GOT-IN. “I WANT SOME PAINTINGS FOR OUR TOWN HOUSE.” 


DEALER. “ 


ANCESTORS OR LANDSCAPES ?” 
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duced. Instead of striking, they hit upon a novel 
means of getting even with the company. Each cut 
off a piece of the blade of his shovel. 


When the foreman observed this he inquired, in pro- 








NEVER 


MRS. NOOWEDD. “THE ONLY BAR TO MY HAP- 
PINESS, DEARIE, IS THE THOUGHT THAT SOME DAY I 
MAY BE A WIDOW!” 

NOOWEDD. “Don’t worry, PET; THAT SHALL 
NEVER HAPPEN WHILE I LIVE.” 


fane terms, what it meant. Whereupon one of the 
Italians, with a smattering of English, replied: 

“Nota so mucha pay, nota so mucha dirt lifta. All 
ri’-—job lasta mucha more long. Italiania man no 
fool lika Americano; he no strika.” 


A SURE SIGN 


A WILMINGTON woman recently reached the conclu- 
sion that the attachment of a certain policeman for 
her cook must be investigated, lest it prove disastrous 
to domestic discipline. 

“Do you think he means business, Mary?” she asked. 

“T think so, mum,” said Mary. “ He’s begun to com- 
plain about my cookin’, mum.” 


INVITING 


RECENTLY two well-known Washington society women 
making calls arrived at the house of a certain friend, 
and, after ringing the bell, waited. No answer. They 
rang again, and after considerable delay the door was 
opened by the new cook, who asked, 

“ Phwat do you want?” 

Upon being told of the nature of the call, the girl 
replied : 

“Oi! Stick yer cards between me teeth, Qi’ve been 
making bread.” 
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HEADS FOR CENTS 


ILE proposition to 
remeve the Indian 
head from the cent 


is meeting with consid- 
erable opposition, but it 
is hard to see why an an- 
% cestor of Sitting Bull 
should be honored on our 
coinage when none of our 
Chief Magistrates has 
ever had that distinction 
conferred upon him. The 
coinage would be in a 

Y measure educational if it 
set forth the heads of our chiefs during the period of 
their incumbency of office, the President representing 
heads, the Vice-President the tails of the coin. Who. 
for instance, without such an aid to the memory, will 
recall fifty years from now that Mr. Charles Warren 
Fairbanks was Vice-President of the United States 
at a time when all the other offices in the land were 
occupied by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, the- famous 
African explorer? 








HOW IT HAPPENED 

“So you've been fighting again, Dick!” exclaimed 
the employer of a little darky of nine years, as the 
latter reported for duty one morning bearing the evi- 
dences of a sanguinary conflict. 

“ Yassah,” responded Dick. 

* And, I suppose that, as usual, your brother Henry 
has given you that black eye?” 

Dick’s countenance gave expression to a sickly grin. 
“No, sah,” he added, decisively. “I done had de eye 
already ; but Henry he done lay on de color, all right!” 





IN THE HEAVYWEIGHT CLASS 
TENDERFOOT (watching a funeral procession). 
you always have four horses to the hearse?” 
ALKALI IKE. “ Not always. The passenger in there 
came out to this country bragging that he was the 
champion lightweight of the world, and one night 
when he got too pert, One-Eyed Bill pumped him so 
full of lead that it took the extra team of horses to 
pull the hearse.” 


* Do 





UPLIFT THAT WOULD LIFT 


THE question of farm uplift is still exciting a good 
deal of discussion in various parts of the country; 
but the general conclusion seems to be that the kind 
of uplift the farmer needs most is not the one that 
will provide every farmer with a circulating library 
to be attached to the plough, or cozy-corners for the 
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Now THE NEW RUBBER ROUSING NEW DESIRES. 

THE THOUGHTFUL Sout to DouBLING HEARTS ASPIRES. 
WHEN THE RED Hanp or DUMMY IS LAID DOWN, 

AND EVEN Hope or THE Opp TRICK EXPIRES! 
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* AH, SCORCHER, SO THIS IS YOUR BOY. 


cows to chew their cud in, but the more practical sort 
that will lift the mortgage off the roof of the farm- 
house. 





WHAT BOTHERED HIM 


“Wrat is the trouble? What is the trouble, my 
good man?” said the minister, entering the house of a 


He’s THE IMAGE OF you." 


parishioner who was laying down the law somewhat 
emphatically to his family circle. 

“ Tr—tr—ou—ble? t—r—o—u—b—Il—e?” said the 
man. “Why, hang it, little Jonnie here just set his 
self on fire, and blamed if the old woman didn’t go and 
put the fire out with the last can of beer I had, and 
me dead broke, too!” 








THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 
By Carolyn Wells 
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AH, MAKE THE Most oF WHAT WE YET MAY TAKE, 

BEFORE WE LOSE THE LEAD, AND LET THEM MAKE 
Trick AFTER TRICK! 

Sans LEAD, SANS Score, sANS Honor, AND SANS STAKE? 


WHILE WE THROW DOWN Hicu Capps, 








By Chauncey C. HotchKiss 


DRAWINGS BY OLIVER KEMP 


SS, S the cold of the heights penetrated 

Sheriff Slater’s body his spirits fell 

and he began to realize the risk he 

was taking. At a ranch twenty-five 

miles back he had left his deputy 

with a dislocated shoulder, the re- 

sult of a heavy fall from his horse, 

but with the dogged tenacity of pur- 

pose which characterized the man 

the officer had determined to pursue his journey, and 
the object of it, alone. 

On the summit of the divide he let his benumbed 
frame slide from the saddle. For a moment he stood 
on the trail and looked around, then, as though per- 
fectly satisfied as to his exact whereabouts, he whipped 
his arms over his chest to regain the feeling that had 
fled from his fingers. 

Mr. Slater’s was not a_ prepossessing face. His 
square jaw, covered by a week’s growth of coarse 
white stubble, was repellant in its set, and his small 
blue eyes, placed too close together, did nothing to 
soften its expression. Gray-haired and thin-lipped, the 
man’s cruelty of nature was as plain as the ledge on 
which he stood; and so consistent with his expression 
of feature was his mentality, his persistency of pur- 
pose when once he was aroused, that among his con- 
fréres he was known as the Gray Wolf. He did not 
resent the soubriquet; it was one of which he was 
rather proud and he exerted himself to live up to its 
justification. 

As he felt the blood creep into his fingers he took 
one stride which brought him to the edge of the trail, 
and, throwing himself flat on the fact of a wind-swept 
rock, looked into the narrow valley beneath him. Win- 
ter comes carly among the high passes of* the north- 
west Rockies. The trail was already white in places; 
the giant shoulders of the mountains from timber 
line to peak were deep with snow and the leaden sky 
indicated another fall. In the deepest part of the 
valley winter had not more than arrived; the bottom- 
lands were only powdered and the cold had not yet 
locked the thread of silver that wound its way through 
boulder mass, forest, and thicket. 

The awful grandeur of the solitude made no impres- 
sion on the intensely practical nature of the sheriff 
as he peered over the edge of the stupendous decliv- 
ity and sent a searching glance along the valley until 
his keen blue eyes lighted on a wisp of drifting 
smoke; then, without shifting his gaze, he moved his 
gloved hand to the capacious side pocket in his coat 
and felt for his binoculars. But the hand was _ not 
sensitive and the glasses had become entangled with 
something and resisted his efforts to remove them. 
After a moment of vain fumbling the sheriff uttered 














caused by a flake of snow that struck him on the 
cheek. ‘* Hullo, Bess!” he said, turning to his quiet 
horse. “ Me an’ you had better get out of this before 
two minnits or there'll be hell to pay! Id rather face 
Wire with bare hands than a snow-storm up here— 
and there’s one shore a-comin’.” 

Something more than an hour later he was on the 
bottom of the narrow valley and almost under the 
point from which he had taken his observation. It 
was now snowing, the flakes falling steadily through 
the windless air, and distances were becoming ob- 
secured. Halting at the edge of a thicket, he tied his 
horse to a bush, then, taking his Winchester from its 
sling,- threw a cartridge into its chamber, and made 
his way down the hank of the full stream. Progress 
was difficult. Once he stepped into the water to 
avoid an obstruction, halting a moment to listen, and 
when he attempted to start on again he found his 
feet held by quicksand. With an oath he grasped an 
overhanging bough and tore himself loose. After that 
he stuck to the land. 

Crouching, and as alert as an Indian, the man bored 
his way through timber and thicket until he had gone 
a quarter of a mile. There the stream widened to a 
pondlike expanse of more than fifty feet; its voice 
was stilled and its cleared banks stretched into some- 
thing like meadow. 

The sheriff slid silently behind a bush, letting his 
little eyes play rapidly over the vicinity. He was 
near his quarry. A fire burned in front of a lean-to 
shack, or open camp, on the edge of the opposite 
forest, hardly two hundred feet away, and that its 
owner was near was indicated by the rifle leaning 
against a tree hard by. The sheriff’s face lighted as 
his eyes fell on the figure of a giant of a man who 
was near the water and bending over something at 
which he was working. As the officer caught sight of 
his intended victim his yellowed teeth came together 
with a snap. 

* Alone, by G—d! If it wa’n’t that I’d lose the 
reward I’d plug him right now. It would save a heap 
of trouble.” 

Having slaked the first ebullitions of hate for the 
man he was after, the sheriff withdrew and made a 
wide detour through the thinned timber running up 
the mountain, cocking his Winchester as he went. 
When he again approached the clearing he was near 
the shack and his victim was still working by the 
bank of the stream. 

In costume the man was a trapper; in character 
he was typical of the lowest order of his class in the 
Northwest. But he was hardly a foil for the sheriff 
in facial attractiveness, for the brute stood out on him 
as plainly as cold-heartedness marked the face of 
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“He’s shore thar,” he muttered 


an impatient oath and with an equally impatient 
tug tore loose the binoculars, the energy of the* jerk 
bringing out a pair of old-fashioned handeuffs which 
flew six feet away, struck a slanting rock, and fell 
clattering into the depths below. 

As Mr. Slater saw them disappear and _ realized 
What their loss might mean he sat up and swore 
volubly, then he drew out the now useless padlocks. 
In his rage he was about to throw them after the irons, 
but something stayed him; he dropped them back into 
his pocket and turned to inspecting the valley through 
his glasses. Presently he arose to his feet. 

“ He’s shore thar,” he muttered between his tobacco- 
stained teeth. “I kin git up to him easy, but I’d 
like that Quibble hadn‘t busted his shoulder at this 
stage of the game. If it war anybody but Wire Brad- 
ley I wouldn't care a cuss, but he’s a tricky devil and 
saveys what it means to be took back. As fer them 
irons— Great thunder!” 

His soliloquy was interrupted and the exclamation 


the officer. His coarse features were distorted in an 
abortive attempt at whistling as he bent over a broken 
beaver-trap, and his gross body indicated great 
strength. He was warmly dressed, his legs below the 
knees being encased in heavy felt boots with rubber 
feet. 

The sheriff looked at him fixedly a moment, then he 
stepped softly to the rifle leaning against the tree, and, 
seizing it by the muzzle, whirled it around his head 
and flung it far out into the pond. At the heavy 
splash the bending man started up to find himself 
facing the levelled barrel of the sheriff’s Winchester, 
and over it a pair of eyes shone wickedly. 

“Throw up your hands, Wire Bradley.” 

With the instinct of those of his social status and 
an intimate knowledge of the man he at once recog- 
nized, the trapper’s arms went aloft. 

“Why, hullo, Wolf! What’s the row?” 

“Damn your innocence!” was the return, ‘“ Where’s 
your partner?” 
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“Oh! It’s him ye wants, is it? He’s gone over 
the range an’ won’t be back till to-morrow night, | 
take it.” 

“No, it ain’t Tim T want, and you know it cussed 
well. Walk over to the fire an’ don’t you turn 
around.” 

The man obeyed without protest, but as he slouched 
past the sheriff and got his back to him, thereby ex- 
posing his unarmed condition, his face grew black 
with ferocity. 

“Set down!” commanded the offfeer, as his prisoner 
reached a stump near the shack. Bradley seated him- 
self, then with a suddenly changed expression and 
an air of nonchalance he spat a stream of black saliva 
into a bush and looked at his captor with a smile on 
his hard countenance. 

“ Roy Baxter didn’t die as sudden like as you wanted 
him to,” said the sheriff, seating himself some twenty 
feet away. “He lived long enough to tell who shot 
him in the back, and there’s sure some excitement 
down to the settlement. The boys will welcome you 
with open arms, they will.” 

“T reckon you’re jest plumb, b’ilin’ glad o’ the whole 
business. Ain’t ye?” with an air of insolent careless- 
ness. The sheriff scowled. 

* As it gives me and you a chance to even up, you 
back-hearted thief, you can bet I’m glad of it. Will 
you go along peaceable?” 

“Say,” said the other, “it ain’t the reward, is it? 
It ain’t me what ye hate like pizen because I won 
out on yer gal an’ beat ye at the pelt deal an’ the 
claim deal an’ cleaned ye out at poker? No, it 
can’t be me! It sure is because ye are only pious 
mad because the settlement is some upsot an’ its peace 
shook up like hell’s centre. Ain’t it, Wolf? Come 
now, ye penny pincher.” 

“For just two cents I’d plug you right now, you 
blagguard. Answer me; will you go back peaceable?” 

“Naw, I won’t. Shoot an’ be damned to you! 1 
killed Roy Baxter. Course I did. It was me or him 
—but that don’t make no difference, with his father 
as jedge an’ the hull settlement lickin’ his boots. 
Ye can do what ye cussed please with me, but I won’t 
go back.” 

“You will, by thunder!” 

“'Nary a cent—so put that in ver pipe. What show 
would T have?” 

“What do you eal’late to do?” 

“Callate nothin’. I jest set here or hereabouts 
until ye shoot or get tired an’ quit, or I get a chance 
to do ye.” The outlaw clasped his hands over his 
crossed knees, rocked his great hody to and fro, spat 
again, and smiled cheerfully in the face of his cap- 
tor. 

Mr. Slater was dumbfounded at this unexpected 
attitude of his prisoner. He had looked for trouble, 
but not of this kind, and he became sharply conscious 
of the obvious fact that though he had his man, in 
a sense his man had him, and the problem of return- 
ing with his prisoner had grown to large proportions. 
How was he to handle this giant without killing him? 
Bradley was far his superior in both size and weight. 
All the advantages the sheriff possessed were his fire- 
arms and the moral power of the law; for the latter 
Bradley cared not a fig. The two sat looking at each 
other in silence. Finally Bradley spoke, 

“Well, Wolf, what do ye cal’late to do about it? 

“ Why, I rather think IT kin tame you into my way 
0’ thinkin’,” answered the sheriff, trying to keep the 
rage from showing in his voice. ‘“ Where’s your hoss?” 
he demanded, suddenly thinking of his own animal. 

“Up to the cabin.” 

“ And your six-shooter?” 


” 


“It’s there, too. Ye got me dead to rights, Wolf, 


lut me an’ you are both here, sonny. Say, I'll make 
a bet, givin’ odds, that ye dassent come near enough 
to iron me; an’ I’ll make another that ye don’t sleep 
fer quite a spell unless ye shoot, for jest as soon as 
ye nod Ill be on ye. I give ye fair warnin’—I’d be on 
ye now if ye wa’n’t backed by a gun. Ye war a born 
fool to come down here alone.”” He expectorated again 
and laughed the hard, mirthless laugh of one who 
holds life carelessly. 

It was no balm to the exasperated sheriff to realize 
the truth of the last remark. Here was a situation 
unparalleled in his wide experience as an officer of 
the law. Without arms he would have been help- 
lessly in the power of the brawny villain he was 
guarding, and even with them unremitting vigilance 
was absolutely necessary. Inwardly he cursed the mis- 
fortune that had deprived him of his deputy; he cursed 
his own stupidity in attempting to do alone what he 
might have known was impossible had he thought 
concisely; and, most of all, he cursed his heavy-vis- 
aged prisoner who had got him into a situation of- 
fensive to both his comfort and his dignity. 

But Mr. Slater was a person of resource, else he 
would not have been enjoying his present office. He 
had established a reputation for infallibility in track- 
ing and bringing in criminals, and, as he had “ killed 
his man” in his day, he usually had but little trouble 
in escorting back to justice the malefactor whom he 
once overhauled. But this coil of circumstance was 
one out of which he saw it would be difficult to draw 
with either profit or glory to himself. It looked as 
if he must shoot the man in cold blood or give him his 
liberty, the latter being out of the question, as it 
would place his own life in jeopardy. He thought, and 
thought hard, his keen eye always on his prisoner, 
and finally the solution of the problem came to him. 
It meant only a matter of patience and watchfulness. 
Tim Pell, Bradley’s partner, would be back in a few 
hours, and as he would not dare to abet the criminal, 
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the sheriff would press him into the service of the law. 
The rest would be comparatively easy. But it would 
be still easier if Mr. Bradley would commit some overt 
act which would justify his being shot offhand. Mr. 
Slater had the will, but there was the reward for 
taking him alive—a large one—and the sheriff was 
hard put for cash; moreover, his repttation would 
suffer if he returned empty-handed. 

As he adjusted the future to his own satisfaction 
the officer arose to his feet. It was growing dusk and 
he felt there was a chance to at least improve the com- 
fort of his present situation, but he was not hopeful. 

“Well, Wire, suppose we hike out for the cabin— 
and you can walk slow.” 

The other laughed silently, but made no movement 
to obey. 

* Get a wiggle on you.” 

_ Bradley looked up, his face bearing a look of crafty 
malice. ; 

“T won’t budge a peg—leastways, not beyond goin’ 
into the shack. IJ’ll go there.” 

“You have a gun,there, you sneak. I know you.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ there but some pelts an’ a 
glim. Go an’ see fer yourself.” 

It was not a case for argument. ‘The sheriff was 
again checked, and he knew it. With anger raging 
within him he stepped backward toward the bark- 
roofed structure, and had just reached its shelter when 
he stumbled and almost fell as his foot caught in a 
chain. In an instant he recovered himself, and a 
glance showed him that one end of the chain was at- 
tached to a heavy wolf-trap, set and partly hidden 
by dead leaves, the other extremity being fastened to 
the centre support of the rough hut. 

Bradley laughed, but there was a ring of disappoint- 
ment at the outcome of his expectations. “I wish to 
Gawd ye had stepped into it,” he said. 

“What did you set such an infernal thing in here 
for?” demanded the sheriff, blazing with wrath and 
shaken by his narrow escape. 

“Mebby to land a sheriff,’ was the careless reply. 
“Ye was in luck; but I’m after one of your sort, 
really. There’s a kind o’ beast of a big gray wolf—* 
a monstrous feller—snoopin’ around these parts. He’s 
gnawed up about fifty dollars’ wuth o’ pelts for me, 
so I set the thing, cal’latin’ to have him to-night. 
I hev shot at that snoozer a dozen times, him standin’ 
an’ lookin’ at me, an’ never even chipped his bark-— 
an’ you know my shootin’. I’m fair afeered of him. 
He’s a devil on four feet same as ye be on two, but 
I'd rather face you than him, gun or no gun.” 

The sheriff cast a quick eye about the place. There 
was absolutely nothing in it save an old lantern and 
a couple of small bales of skins corded for packing 
to the distant cabin. With a glance at the rapidly 
growing storm and another at the dying fire, he drew 
one of the bales toward the end of the shelter and 
ordered his charge into the shack. Bradley at once 
obeyed and threw himself down in a corner, increasing 
the rage of the sheriff by at once pulling from his 
pocket a thick slab of coarse bread and some bacon, 
which he proceeded to eat as though the officer was 
miles away and nothing nearer troubled him. To 
Slater this quiet ignoring of his presence seemed like 
an additional insult; moreover, it brought sharply to 
him the fact that he had elected to go cold, hungry, 
and without sleep for four and twenty hours, if not . 
longer. 

* You goin’ to stay all night?” asked Bradley, easily, 
as he swallowed his last mouthful, wiped the grease 
from his lips with the back of his heavy hand, and 
proceeded to fill and light a pipe. His guard vouch- 
safed no answer. “’Cause if ye be,” continued the 
outlaw, stretching his immense figure into a comfort- 
able position, “TI take it ye will stay longer. There'll 
be two foot o’ snow by mornin’ an’ I sorter guess Tim 
will hev to camp where he happens to be; the drifts 
in the pass will be a mile high.” 

Still no answer, but, nevertheless, the barb reached 
home. The sheriff needed but little more. Bradley 
felt it and subsided. The longer he lived the better 
for his chances. 

As the dusk deepened and the officer realized there 
would be danger in darkness, he managed to light the 
lantern, the prisoner making no disturbance. The 
rough shack had just been brightened by the light when 
down on the windless air there drifted the sound of 
a barking yelp, long drawn out, and to the sheriff a 
familiar sound. It was the cry of a wolf. 

“That’s him!” exclaimed Bradley, raising himself 
to his elbow in an attitude of listening. “ There’s 
yer twin brother woke up, an’, by the piper! he’s 
after something. Hark!” 

The sound grew nearer, and in a moment more, 
through the rapidly waning light, the sheriff, who 
had jumped .to his feet, caught a glimpse of his horse 
tearing into the clearing, while a rod behind him a 
great wolf bounded over the snow, his figure but half 
seen through the cloud thrown up by the fleeing ani- 
mal. The terrified horse made straight for the pond, 
into which he plunged and wallowed through, dis- 
appearing in the shroud of falling flakes on the other 
side. The wolf halted on the brink. 

To the sheriff the situation was plain; a new di- 
lemma confronted him, for without his mount he 
would be in a terrible predicament. . Jumping into 
the open he raised his rifle and with a quick sight 
fired at the gaunt, gray animal as it stood looking 
over the water it had hesitated to attempt. The shot 
missed. The wolf whirled around and faced the man, 
his green eyes gleaming, then with exasperating de- 
liberation he dropped his tail and slouched back into 
the shelter of the already black forest. The sheriff 
swung around, pumping a fresh cartridge into his 
rifle, but Bradley had not attempted to take advan- 
tage of the momentary diversion; his position was 
unchanged. 

“Ye couldn’t hit him if he war as big as a balloon,” 
he said, sinking back. “I tried it often enough.” 
The other, who had adopted the tactics of silence, 
made no reply and resumed his seat near the fire he 
dared not attempt to replenish. For a time absolute 
silence prevailed. 

“Say, boss, I’m goin’ to sleep,” said Bradley, after 
a long interval of quiet and speaking with exasperat- 
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He let out a long-drawn howl 


ing sang froid. ‘“ Wake me up gentle when it’s time 
for breakfast, will ye? Hope ye have a pleasant 
night an’ rest well.” He folded his arms, tucking 
his hands into his heavy coat that the wrists might 
not. be exposed, and rolled over on his side. 

The night came down like a blanket; the hours 
sped, the snow still falling steadily. The prostrate 
man did not stir and his sonorous breathing indi- 
cated he slept, or pretended to. The sheriff kept his 
eyes upon him until he grew dozy. How long Was 
this state of things to continue? In the morning the 
outlaw would be fresh and vigorous while he himself 
would be‘ correspondingly stale and unfit. Would 
he not. finally lapse in his vigils? Even now he felt 
a heavy drowsiness induced by the long silence, the 
lack of incident, the fatigues of his hard journey, and 
an empty stomach. His pack of provisions had gone 
with his horse, though he had no fear that the latter 
was lost or would even stray far. But should an- 
other day and night go by without his getting Brad- 
ley into his complete power the result would be dis- 
astrous—even tragic to himself unless he deliberately 
shot the man before him. Another night! The oil 
in the lantern would be gone, and in the darkness he 
would be at the merey of the brawny villain who 
had bested him since the day they first met. Kill 
him he felt he must—but not just yet. He would 
wait. Many things might occur; for the sheriff 
argued, and argued truly, that it is the unexpected 
that happens. 

The outlaw lay with his great, booted legs toward 
the front of the shack, but in a position whereby 
he had but to open his eyes to see what was going 
on. Was his sleep real, or was he trying to lure his 
watcher into.a sense of security? It was a point 
to be determined. Slater drew his revolver and 
stepped toward his prisoner, even bending over him, 
but the man did not move. It was four o’ciock; the 
time when tired Nature most strongly asserts her 
rights. And now Bradley’s bared wrists were thrown 
cut in the abandon of genuine slumber and lay fully 
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exposed. The sheriff apostrophized the loss of the 
handeulfls. With them the solution of all his troubles 
would have been easy. A rap on the head of the un- 
conscious man would have stunned him long enough 
to have made it possible to iron him, but now there 
was nothing to be gained by the blow. 

Silently Slater returned to his seat, and as he did 
so his foot touched the chain he had stumbled over. 
The light elank of the iron did not disturb the 
sleeper, but the sound bore a sudden suggestion to 
the hitherto baffled officer. With the padlocks he 
still had in his pocket he might make an effective 
shackle of the links, but hardly had he formulated 
the idea when a new and diabolical thought entered 
his brain. It was typical of the man; it made his 
blood bound and put fire into his heavy eyes. 

Cautiously reaching for the end of the chain, which 
was only passed around the post and hooked into a 
link of its own length, he carefully unfastened it and 
drew the trap toward him, making no sound. When 
within reach he grasped the shank of the great jaws, 
and lifting it, brought the bait-plate down on the 
projecting foot of the outlaw. There was a muffled 
snap as the steel crescents sank into the heavy felt 
boots and gripped Bradley just above the ankle; then 
the sheriff sprang back. 

The giant started up with the roar of a tortured 
bull and attempted to get to his feet, but fell heav- 
ily. Mr. Slater was on him in an instant. Bringing 
the stock of his rifle down on the uncovered head, he 
followed up with a terrific kick in the stomach of 
his captive, his long-pent rage venting itself in a 
series of awful oaths. For the moment he was a 
maniac, and blow followed blow. “Time for your 
breakfast, ye bull-necked son of a coyote!” he roared, 
driving his thick boot into the face of the helpless 
man, who had grasped his head with both hands in 
an effort to protect it. “Ye won’t go peaceable, 
won’t ye? Eat, will ye? Sleep, will ye? Wanted 
me to step in it, did ye? Ye dog! Ye got two gray 

(Continued on page 30.) 



















































































































LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Lonpon. 
1T last there is a rift in the clouds 
~ that for a decade and more have 
overhung the relations between Eng- 
land and Germany. King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra have visited 
Berlin, have been received with the 
extreme of splendor and cordiality, 
and have returned, by all accounts, 
thoroughly delighted with their wel- 
come completely reconciled to their Imperial 
nephew. That in itself is a fact of some importance, 
for there can be no question that the personal estrange- 
ment between the two courts lent a sort of royal 
sanction to the bitterness of popular invective. The 
leading journals, again, in both countries are ceasing 
to gird at one another and are cultivating courtesy and 
restraint. More important still, France and Germany, 
after more than three years of incessant bickering, 
have come to terms in Morocco. This last is, indeed, 
the crucial development. Great Britain has made 
friendship with France the keystone of her European 


and 


policy. The Anglo-French agreement practically gave 
France a free hand in dealing with Morocco. But 
both London and Paris had forgotten Berlin. The 


Wilhelmstrasse suspected, for one thing, an anti-Ger- 
man point in the Anglo-French rapprochement. For 
another, it could not admit that a question in which 
Germany had some real, if only insignificant, in- 
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fore, as one can see Morocco has now ceased to be a 
bone of contention between Germany and France, the 
relations between the two countries are proportion- 
ately improved, and the path is at length partially 
cleared to an Anglo-German détente. I say partially 
instead of wholly, because while the Fr&anco-German 
question has had a powerful reflex influence upon the 
Anglo-German question, it has not been the sole or 
even the greatest factor in keeping England and Ger- 
many apart. What has done that has been, more than 
anything else, suspicion; and the workings of this sus- 
picion, the effects it has produced, and the conse- 
quences to which it has led have been more suggestive 
of a hypnotic séance than of the behavior of two 
civilized and presumably rational peoples. If interna- 
tional sympathies and aversions were determined by 
facts and reasoned probabilities instead of by un- 
thinking impulses, baseless conjectures, and ignorant 
perversities, the Anglo-German feud could never have 
attained one-twentieth of its present intensity. At no 
specific point are great Britain and Germany in con- 
flict. At very few points are they even in contact. 
No accommodation between them, such as has been 
effected between England and Russia, and England 
and France, is necessary or possible, because the ma- 
terial for such an accommodation does not exist. That, 
I think, is the first thing to be borne in mind when 
Anglo-German relations are approached from the 
standpoint of common sense. And it gives at once a 
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terests could be settled without Germany’s participa- 
tion and behind her back. As soon as the battle of 
Mukden had registered the impotence of Russia, and 
had deprived France of the effective aid of her Euro- 
pean ally, Germany woke to action. She intervened in 
Morocco and completely checkmated the French policy 
of pacific penetration. She had all the appearance 
of threatening war unless France agreed to an inter- 
national conference for the adjustment of the affairs 
of the Shereefian Empire. She brought about the 
downfall of M. Deleass¢. She converted the question 
of Moroeco into a gnestion of France and Germany ; 
and, while the Algeciras Conference eliminated the 
possibility of an actual rupture in Anglo-German rela- 
tions, Germany during the past three years has hardly 
for a moment relaxed her pressure, has magnified and 
confused every Morocco “ incident,’ and has steadily 


pursued a policy of pin-pricks. Throughout this 
ordeal Great Britain has stood unswervingly by 


France’s side, and there can be no doubt that had 
war broken out the Anglo-French entente would have 
instantaneously developed into an Anglo-French alli- 
There is no talk of perfidious Albion in France 


ance, 
nowadays. On the contrary, the firmness and con- 
stancy of British support throughout the whole 
Morocco entanglement have won the repeated ac- 


knowledgments of the French government. 

But it is clear that so long as this situation endured, 
so long as Germany continued to prod France, and 
Great Britain joined with France in resisting the prod- 
dings, there could be no improvement in Anglo-Ger- 
man relations. Sir Edward Grey, indeed, bluntly laid 
it down as an axiom that the state of Anglo-German 
relations would have to be governed by the state of 
Franco-German relations. He made it, in other words, 
a condition of cordiality between London and Berlin 
that Germany should cease to harass and browbeat 
France. Germany has at last accepted that condition. 
The Franco-German note that was published on the 
day of King Edward’s arrival in Berlin makes it clear 
that Germany renounces all political ambitions in 
Morocco, recognizes the preponderant interests of 


France, and is henceforward content to confine herself 
to the ordinary rivalries of commerce. 


So far, there- 
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meeting which helped to allay Great Britain’s fears 
AND KAISER 
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certain air of unreality and factitiousness to the war 
of bickerings and imputations and scares and counter- 
scares which has been waged between London and Ber- 
lin vor the past decade and a half. From first to last 
there has been in this warfare scarcely anything that 
was tangible, that could be made the subject of a 
diplomatic bargain, that lent itself to a give and take 
compromise, that could be stated in black and white 
and solved by a matter-of-fact negotiation. 

3ut all this, while it has invested the Anglo-Ger- 
man feud with many elements of egregious absurdity, 
has by no means diminished its seriousness or short- 
ened its life. On the contrary, it has heightened the 
one and prolonged the other. Nothing in the world is 
so hard to counter’ as suspicions that cannot in the 
nature of things be disproved or brought to the test of 
fact, that relate less to the present than to some 
indefinite future, and that tend through infinite 
repetition and by their very elusiveness to acquire a 
certain credibility. It is suspicions of this kind that 
have poisoned the public mind of England and Ger- 
many. With little or nothing definite to quarrel about 
the two nations have bombarded each other with con- 
jectures and innuendoes. In default of facts they 
have made an issue of tendencies, motives, and possi- 
bilities. Neither has been able to bring the other to 
book, because each has professed to be thinking of the 
year 1950 or thereabouts. Th2 German Anglophobe 
regards King Edward as an’ unblushing monster of 
craft and cant. The British Teutophobe regards the 
Kaiser as the embodiment of every diplomatic black 
art, a ubiquitous agent provocateur, the sleepless 
plotter of anti-British coalitions, the external con- 
spirator against British power and policies.. And so it 
goes on. Something of the kind has happened before. 
England and Russia, England and France, were for 
years on very much the same sort of terms as Eng- 
land and Germany to-day. But there is this differ- 
ence—Anglo-Russian and Anglo-French antagonisms 
had a clear relation to questions of politics, to con- 
crete and ponderable issues. But in the case of Eng- 
land and Germany no such issues exist. The difficulty 
between them is not one of politics, but of psychology. 
If the Hague tribunal were called in to diagnose Anglo- 
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German relations they would send not for a diplo- 
matist, but for an alienist. Their judgment would be 
that the two peoples have lost all touch with actuali- 
ties, are seeing spooks and mistaking them for each 
other, and that, while there is little in their materia) 
or political interests that needs adjusting, their state 
of mind demands instant inquiry. 

Any one who examines the phenomena of the Anglo- 
German ailment will see at once that its outstanding 
symptom is a fusillade of almost identical charges, 
un exchange of endless insinuations. All the schemes 
and ambitions that are imputed by Englishmen to 
Gemany are imputed by Germany to England. Great 
Britain, for instance, sends a squadron to visit the 
Baltic and multitudes of Germans look upon its 
advent as scarcely less than a declaration of war. 
Germany increases her navy, and at once a futile and 
undignified clamor arises among the Teutophobes in 
England who warn their countrymen to prepare for 
an immediate German invasion. Great Britain settles 
her old-standing difficulties with France, and Germany 
proclaims that Downing Street is aiming at her isola- 
tion and humiliation. The King makes a journey, 
and there ensues a panic of apprehension and resent- 
ment in Perlin. The Kaiser makes a journey, and 
London is similarly perturbed. Trouble breaks out 
on the Egyptian frontier, and Great Britain is in- 
stantly assured that Germany has instigated it. The 
British Prime Minister proposes a scheme for the 
limitation of armaments, and Germany detects in it a 
consummately crafty and hypocritical plot against 

German interests. The German Chancellor says some- 
thing complimentary about England and it is scoffed 
at as one more move in a game of calculated duplicity. 
And the curious part of it is that the English and 
zerman peoples are, on the whole, serious, sensible, 
and pacific folk who, though narrow, have never been 
without a capacity for seeing and thinking clearly, 
and who in their saner moments are perfectly well 
aware that a war between their respective countries 
would be a profitless crime. Yet for nearly fifteen 
years, ever since the Kruger telegram, they have al- 
lowed themselves to be lashed by the extremists in 
their midst into a state of mental confusion and 
suspiciousness in which facts and realities almost 
cease to exist. Extremism at one end of the argument 
leads inevitably to extremism at the other; and in 
England, at any rate, the pro-German has been just as 
violent as the anti-German, and the sentimentalism of 
the one school has been not a whit less unreasoning 
than the venom of the other. 

I believe, however, that there are three possible 
eauses of an Anglo-German conflict. The German 
Empire was made by diplomacy, war, and spoliation. 

, These processes are not yet exhausted, and it is not 

inconceivable, though it is, of course, extremely un- 
likely, that Austria, Belgium, or Holland may eventu- 
ally share the fate of Silesia and Alsace-Lorraine. 
Looking to Germany’s past and to her present strength 
and needs, nobody would care to hazard the prophecy 
that the era of German expansion is definitely closed. 
The German Empire is an imprisoned empire, and to 
burst her bonds must be a permanent temptation. She 
ean yield to it only at the risk of bringing England 
and all her neighbors in Europe down upon her. She 
may never vield to it; the Pan-German dream may 
remain forever unrealized. But it is an axiom of 
European history that whenever any single nation 
reaches an undue height of power the other nations 
combine by instinct against her. No one can posi- 
tively say that Germany will do nothing to arouse 
that instinct. On the other hand, to imagine England 
involved in a war for the protection of Belgium or 
Holland against German aggression is to look forward 
far beyond the bounds of political common sense. For 
the present, at all events, we may safely dismiss it 
from our calculations. The second cause of a possible 
Anglo-German conflict has lain hitherto in Germany’s 
relations with France. That cause, as I began by say- 
ing, is now at an end. There remains, therefore, 
merely the menace of the German fleet. The menace 
of the German tleet is not that it will equal the British 
fleet or that Germany will ever venture to fling it 
against Great Britain single-handed. The menace of 
the German fleet is this—that its growth is gradually 
undermining British capacity to sustain the two- 
Power standard; that a turn of the diplomatic wheel 
may leave the balance of European sea-power in Ger- 
man hands; and that, if British relations with France 
or Russia were to return to their old state of ani- 
mosity, the German fleet would serve as the spear-head 
of an anti-British coalition. That, I believe, is exact 
essence of the Anglo-Gérman situation, so far as it is 
one of tangible facts and not of mere sentiment. What 
then should be Great Britain’s policy? There is every 
need for wariness and vigilance, but none whatever 
for excitement, still less for bickerings. Germany has 
as much right to have a big navy as Great Britain 
has to have a bigger one. Great Britain cannot pre- 
vent her from building ships, and to rail at her for 
doing so is of all proceedings the least sensible and 
impressive. There is no present danger; there is no 
certainty, there is only a vague possibility, of future 
danger. ‘The British policy under these conditions 
should be to say little, to see everything, and to pro- 
vide all possible guarantees—firstly, by maintaining 
her supremacy at sea intact, and secondly by entering 
into friendly relations with the Powers without whose 
co-operation an anti-British coalition would be impos- 
sible. This is a policy that is perfectly compatible 
with vigilance, foresight, dignity, and good manners— 
qualities that of late years have not been conspicuous 
on either side of the North Sea, but that promise at 
last to have a chance of reasserting themselves. 












































y lems in what might be called 
musical economics have sometimes 
wondered how Mr. Paderewski the 
> composer would have prospered be- 
fore the public had it not been for 


ZN Mr. Paderewski the virtuoso. For 
Eee Mr. Paderewski in his function 





of music-maker occupies a singular 
position on the stage of the world. It is not likely 
that any one seriously disputes either his transcendent 
ability or his transcendent eminence as a pianist. 
When one has said that, in this capacity, he is in a 
class by himself, one has spoken only the unadorned 
truth. But Mr. Paderewski has not, as we all know, 
been content with his unassailable fame as a virtuoso; 
he has aspired to the guerdons of the composer—he 
has sought after the more substantial immortality 
of the creative musician. His opus numbers have by 
this time mounted up to twenty-four; and in the list 
of his works are an opera,—Manru,—a piano concerto, 
a violin sonata, a sonata for piano, a “ Polish Fan- 
tasia” for piano and orchestra, a fugue and varia- 
tions for piano, various smaller piano pieces (salon 
music, for the most part), and some songs. Now the 
interesting and exceptional fact is that Mr. Pade- 
rewski, in these activities, has not had to suffer the 
uncomfortable experience of being assessed purely on 
his merits as a music-maker—as a composer per se. 
A gracious destiny has so contrived it that the halo 
which he has so long worn in his capacity as virtuoso 
has been accommodatingly enlarged until it is now 
capacious enough to crown and glorify not only Mr. 
Paderewski the virtuoso, but Mr. Paderewski the com- 
poser. An impatient and not too heedful commen- 
tator upon the fact might choose to state the case 
more briefly by saying that Mr. Paderewski the com- 
poser has been borne into prosperity and repute upon 
the coat-tails of Mr. Paderewski the virtuoso. For 
the simple if ungracious truth is that Mr. Paderewski 
has yet to prove to candid and detached observers 
that he has any justification for asking the judicious 
to take him seriously as a composer. “ At bottom,” 
wrote Huysmans, “there are writers who have talent 
and others who have not; let them be Naturalists, 
Romantics, Decadents, what you will, it is all the 
same to me: I only want to know if they have 
talent.” That Mr. Paderewski has been fairly indus- 
trious as a composer—that he has. written in “ the 
larger forms” so gravely esteemed by the upholders 
of the musical law and the prophets, is to some a 
matter of indifference. They persist in asking: “ Has 
he talent?”—meaning, of course, creative talent in 
that finer sense which implies a veritable and indi- 
vidual gift of inspiration. The fact that Mr. Pade- 
rewski’s most ambitious undertaking, his opera 
Manru, long sinee sank into the most innocuous kind 
of desuetude, and that his lesser works are seldom, 
if ever, performed save by himself, is not a convincing 
proof of their unimportance; yet it is nevertheless 
significant. The extent of the indifference of the 
musical world to Mr. Paderewski’s music after it has 
become acquainted with it is only equalled by the 
measure of its curiosity and eagerness in advance of 
that event. 

A case in point, and the occasion of these observa- 
tions, is furnished by Mr. Paderewski’s new symphony, 
which had its first performance in New York on 
February 18th, and its first performance anywhere a 
week earlier in Boston, through the agency of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The interest displayed in this work in advance of its 
production was remarkable. Its completion and forth- 
coming performance have been promised at the begin- 
ning of several successive seasons, and interested 
gossip and curiosity concerning it have been rife al- 
most since the time when it was first proclaimed that 
Mr. Paderewski was at work upon the score. There 
are three men in the contemporary world of music 
whose future plans are provocative of wide and 
genuine interest—Strauss, Puccini, Debussy; and to 
this company Mr. Paderewski might almost have been 
said to belong during the days when his symphony 
was meticulously and portentously nearing completion, 
so large was the interest manifested in its progress. 
And now at last it has been displayed and inspected. 
It will soon have been performed by most of the 
principal orchestras in the United States; it will go 
the round of a number of the European concert-rooms ; 
and will it then be shelved and forgotten, as Manru, 
the piano concerto, and the “ Polish Fantasia” have 
been—leaving, as before, only the little salon pieces 
drifting upon the surface of the tide of contemporary 
popularity ? 

Let us consider the work itself. The symphony has 
been in the making since the summer of 1904; it 
was completed last December. It stands in B-minor, 
and its opus number is 24. There are three move- 
ments: (I.) Adagio Maestoso—Allegro con fuoco; 
(II.) Andante con Moto; (III.) Allegro vivace. The 
symphony is not yet completed, for Mr. Paderewski 
contemplates a fourth movement—a Scherzo. Yet 
it is said upon the authority of the composer that 
the work is complete in its present shape. It would 
seem, therefore, that any number of the projected 
movements of a symphony may stand alone as a 
finished and satisfying whole—whether two, or three, 
or four; and so there is at last, perhaps, justification 
for those who have asserted that the symphonic form 
is not the ideally logical and sacrosanct thing its 
upholders have claimed it to be: that there is not of 
necessity any more organic a connection between the 
various movements of a symphony than there is, to 
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employ the immortal comparison of Mr. Henry T. 
Finck, in the case of a train of cars. Mr. Paderewski’s 
symphony is put forward as “complete in its present 
shape”; yet avowedly it is not complete, since it 
lacks one of its ultimate number of movements. It 
is a puzzling case, and we may well leave it to the 
formalists to adjudicate. 

As to the nature and contents of the symphony, it 
will be best, under the circumstances, to let Mr. Pade- 
rewski speak for himself. The following exegesis may 
be regarded as accurate and authoritative, since it is 
put forward as “based on information furnished by 
the composer ”: 

The symphony “is written as a patriotic tribute to 
his native country [Poland], directly inspired by the 
fortieth anniversary of the revolution of 1863-64. 
There is no absolute programme for either the first 
or second movement. ‘The first movement is free, but 
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and seeks to celebrate Poland’s 
great heroic past. The themes, although racial in 
character, are not based on popular melodies. The 
same is true of the second (slow) movement, in 
which the composer tries to express the lyric nature 
of his race. 

“In the third movement Mr. Paderewski has followed 
a sharply defined programme. It is in effect a sym- 
phonic em, and is uliarly a memorial to the 
revolution of 1863-64. In the opening of the move- 
ment one feels the spirit of social and political unrest 
which fills the country prior to the outbreak of war. 
It is the unrest of the young hot-heads, the youth of 
the nation who long for independence. Older heads, 
conservative age, counselled patience and caution, urged 
the impossibility of a successful issue. This despond- 
ent feeling is expressed in a treatment of the national 
anthem, from which all byoyaney and joyousness 
have been taken. It is treated not unlike a dirge, 
appearing in a subdued and sad mood. The youth 
refuse to listen. The atmosphere of restlessness sub- 
dues the remonstrances of the elders, and the spark of 
revolution ignites with the appearance of the second 
theme, a theme of brilliant chivalric character, which 
has been heralded by faint, distant trumpet calls—the 
summons to war. Light-hearted, gay, and confident, 
the youth of Poland depart for battle. The first con- 
flict is characterized by the use of sarrusophones, 
which, with their dark, heavy coloring, express the 
weight and overwhelming strength of the oppressing 
force. Again is heard the Polish anthem, this time 
strong, vigorous, and battling—yet, as the conflict 
progresses, it is gradually overwhelmed by the gloom 
of defeat, finally disappearing in an atmosphere of 
utter despair. Then a funeral dirge celebrates the 
heroes that are gone. The themes of unrest heard in 
the first movement reappear, but are divested of their 
substance. ‘They are shadowy and unsubstantial as 
the heroes that have passed away. They are bitter 
memories of defeat. Upward they soar, higher and 
higher—the laments for the fatherland ascending to 
heaven. A quick transition of mood follows, from 
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gloom to brightness. Hope returns, and in the re- 
capitulation and climax one hears again the splendid 
buoyancy of the theme of chivalry from this third 
movement, the theme of the heroic past from the first 
movement, and a third theme, on which will be built 
the fourth movement yet to be written.” 

Mr. Paderewski’s symphony is, then, in its subject- 
matter, a commemorative tribute to his native and be 
loved fatherland—a tribute passionate, loving, and, 
beyond question, deeply felt. Now it is a strange and 
not easily explicable fact that patriotism, surely one 
of the most ardent and virtuous of the emotions, has 
never, as an inspirational force, been productive of 
musie of the highest kind. However differently it 
may have operated in the other arts—in poetry, for 
example—it has seemed to fail of producing any very 
memorable issue in music. It is diflicult to think of 
any symphony, symphonic poem, opera, song, having 


patriotic emotion as its basic impulse, which has 
taken rank among the supreme things in music. 


Mr. Paderewski’s symphony certainly fails to supply 
an exception. No one would think of questioning the 
genuineness of its fecling: this music is beyond 
cavil profoundly felt—obviously and indisputably it 
springs from the depths of the composer’s soul, There 
is here no factitious sentiment, no pumped-up emotion, 
no bombast, no attitudinizing. For his perfect and 
touching honesty of feeling in this music let Mr. 
Paderewski be given unreserved praise. But un- 
fortunately it requires something more than honesty 
and intensity of feeling to produce memorable music; 
were it not so, we might all of us, after learning the 
rules of the game, confront the world, upon occasion, 
as commandingly eloquent music-makers, and mere in- 
spiration would be an entirely dispensable thing. But, 
alas! as no completely equipped fictionist may, so Mr. 
Meredith remarks, set sail without pathos, no 
maker of music who would achieve a masterpiece may 
set sail without inspiration. It is no doubt a trite 
observation; but it is just such trite and elemental 
homilies which we need to hold before our minds in 
these days, when uncanonized masterpieces are either 
sneered at or ridiculed, while mediocrity that is re- 
spectful of the traditions is hailed with delight and 
manifest relief, or applauded with indulgent reserva- 
tions. Mr. Paderewski has been praised by the ad- 
mirers of his music because in his symphony he ex- 
hibits ‘profound sincerity” and “aspiration.” He 
has just been praised in this place for precisely those 
traits; but the appreciators whom I have quoted ap- 
pear to regard Mr. Paderewski’s “ sincerity” and 
“aspiration ” as proving the possession by his music 
of some extraordinary and valuable quality. Sincerity 
and aspiration, however, are not at all uncommon 
wsthetic virtues; if they were, we should have to 
acclaim as masters dozens of respectable and high- 
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thinking English doctors of music (of what has 
been admirably called “the cathedral school”) and 


hundreds of German Kapellmeisters soberly striving 
after The Ideal. What has not been recognized in 
Mr. Paderewski’s case (and in so many other cases 
that one grows weary of reiterating the same truth), 
jis that sincerity and aspiration count for nothing 
unless they are transmuted into eloquent and com- 
municative utterance—into heightened and beautiful, 
or forceful, speech. If it were not for just that un- 
predictable and mysterious heightening, that obscurely 
sprung and miraculous flame, there weuld be no vital 
difference between Mr. Paderewski and such a sym- 
phonist as—-well, let us say Brahms, who also had 
both “ sincerity ” and “ aspiration.” 

The deficiencies of Mr. Paderewski’s symphony are, 
to come to details, these: it lacks melodic and har- 
monic saliency, it lacks individual profile, and_ it 
lacks originality of idea. It is ingeniously devised 
and smoothly articulated—its workmanship, that is 
to say, is abundantly skilful. It proves conclusively 
Mr. Paderewski’s ability to handle securely large and 
intricate designs. Nor is his musie wanting in a 
kind of spurious impressiveness; it knows the trick of 
being “ effective” without true eloquence, of being, in 
a manner, impressive, where impressiveness can be 
obtained through a use of deftly prepared sonorities 
and an ingenious application of tone-color—for the 
orchestration of the symphony is at times admirable, 
though there is much in the scoring that seems té@ta- 
tive and inexpert. The prime defects of the filiisic 
are the anemic quality of its ideas and its utter lack 
of individuality. There is no moment in it which 
seizes upon the mind and lives afterward in the 
memory: its actual substance is flaccid, amorphous, 
invertebrate. The only passages which stand out from 
the general banality and flatness are those which are 
derived from a phrase which has almost a precise 
analogy in the work of a contemporary whom Mr. 
Paderewski no doubt heartily despises—Pietro Mas- 
cagni, who ten years ago employed in his opera /ris 
the antecedent of the theme of which Mr. Paderewski 
makes profitable use in the second movement of his 
symphony. It is altogether likely that Mr. Pade- 
rewski has never heard a note of /ris; but the obsti 
nate and surprising fact remains that the most vivid 
idea in his symphony had been appropriated in ad- 
vanee by the author of Cavalleria Rusticana, Of indi- 
viduality, personal savor, character, the symphony, 
as has been observed, has nothing. : 

Mr. Paderewski is a superb, a magically gifted, 
pianist—as an interpretative artist he seems at times, 
as Villiers de L’Isle-Adam said of Jules Laforgue, “ one 
of those who come into the world with a ray of 
moonlight in their brains.” He is an alert and acute 
intelligence; he is, all in all, a remarkable personality. 
As a composer he is negligible and unimportant. 
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2AY by day there is a fuller appre- 
ciation of the fact that the variety 
of interests in the complicated life 
of the present day makes success 
and happiness dependent upon a 
broader education. The specialist, 
whether college-trained or not, finds 
< that those ahead of him are special- 
ists and something more—something 
ponies reason of their companionship with books. 
We are all striving to be specialists in some degree, 
and something more. We all read books. We en- 
courage every effort that promises to increase the 
number of books within our reach by a saving in cost 
or time in the securing of books. 

In Ohio the youth is spurred on by the thought that 
more reading—more knowledge—will increase the 
chances given him by the stork to become President 
of Ohio and the rest of the United States. Ohio has 
a larger population living in cities of 5,000 and over 
than any other State, which condition brings the 
greater part of her readers in close touch with a 
city library. This subdivision of the population of 
the Buckeye State into cities gives the average citizen 
the greater variety of interests due to close contact 
with city life. This subdivision of population makes 
the problem of providing free library books somewhat 
different from that in other States. 

The distribution of general books by State officials, 
with a view to furthering education by the selection of 
good books and the placing of emphasis upon lists of 
good books, is carried out in three channels—the 
public libraries, the State library, the Ohio Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, and the Ohio Pupils’ Reading Circle. 

The city libraries voluntarily co-operate with the 
public schools in selecting and placing books in the 
school-rooms, and in selecting and listing books on 
special topics, and in placing these for handy reference 
in special rooms in the public library. 

The State library cares for the travelling libraries 
which reach the rural districts by express and by mail, 
the borrowers paying transportation both ways. 

Ohio is not the first State to take up the systematic 
work of the travelling library, but the work has so 
increased that the small travelling libraries at present 
reach nearly one thousand communities, and the num- 
ker of volumes totals practically 50,000 books. 

Statistics which have been gathered show to what 
organizations and to what classes of people the books 
of the Travelling Library Departenent have been sent. 
For the year 1897, there were 62 libraries issued, con- 
taining 1,331 volumes distributed as follows: to 
women’s clubs, 37; to schools, 10; to granges, 2; to 
independent study clubs, 7; to religious organizations, 
1; to libraries, 4; to men’s clubs, 1. When we turn 
to the year 1907'an enormous increase is apparent. 





There were 1196 libraries issued which contained a. 


total of 38,159 volumes, and the distribution was as 
follows: to women’s clubs, 197; to schools, 517; to 
granges, 111; to independent study clubs, 125; to re- 
ligious organizations, 90; to libraries, 55; to men’s 
clubs, 51. 

It is fitting that the State should do this mission- 

















Stephen T. Dial, a member of 
the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle 


ary work. Where the patrons cannot go to the books 
the books are sent to the patrons. If it is the duty of 
the State to educate, it is likewise its duty, within 
reasonable limits, to furnish the means of education. 
One special feature of the travelling library work 
may be added to what has already been said, namely, 
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By S. T. Dial 
Member of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle 


while it has furnished a high grade of supplementary 


reading to the schools, and been the means of multi- 
plying mén’s and women’s clubs in general, it has been 
especially helpful to the farmer. Many of the stand- 

















Saluting the flag in a boys’ debating club 


ard works on agriculture have been placed in his 
hands, giving a new impetus to the work of the farm, 
throwing a new light on garden and field, bringing 

















Exchanging books in the reading-room 


forth an increased product, and producing an interest 
from a surplus he had not dreamed of before. 

Such helps in general education will not only keep 
the boy on the farm, but will bring him back from the 
sweat-shop, even unto his own. 


THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The use of general books in education is unique— 
in a sense complete—as shown in methods‘ of work 
and distribution by the Public Library of Cincinnati. 
During the year 1907-08 there were forty-two clubs 
in Hamilton County, representing every department 
of reading from that of the Boys’ High School Club 
to that of Psychical Research. 

That nothing may be left undone to cultivate an 
interest in good books a lecture-room has been fitted 
up, in which, afternoon or evening, may be found the 
debating clubs of the Y. M. C. A., or of the law 
schools, or the University Club. The shelves on three 
sides of the room are filled with reference books, and 
revolving stands at your elbow invite you to reference 
works of a larger kind. And as if this were not 
enough, and that entertainment may be combined with 
instruction, ten thousand lantern slides and _ the 
stereopticon are at hand. An attendant is constantly 
present whose business it is to prepare and exhibit 
these slides. 

The work of these clubs is further enhanced by the 
library assistants somewhat after the following plan: 

In the spring the club reports to the library the 
work it wishes to do the following year. It may be 
that of a country, as China; special work in some de- 
partment of science; a series of papers on political 
economy. In a few weeks special helpers in the 
library, experts in this line of work, will have pre- 
pared an outline, placing scores, even hundreds, of 
books at the disposal of the club. Not only the books 
themselves, but special articles are cited from out-of- 
the-way places, the more completely to instruct and 
entertain all who choose to read. Lecture engage- 
ments for this room*have already been made to July 
1, 1909. 

The circulating department of the library is com- 
plete in itself, and reaches almost every village and 
school in Hamilton County. 

One feature, possibly not found elsewhere in the 
State, deserves mention. If any school in Hamilton 
County desires supplementary books as aids in the 
departments of geography, or history, or literature, 
and the library does not have them, you need wait 
but for a few weeks at most, and these books are 
bought by the library and are loaned to you for weeks, 
for months, if you so desire, and all this without a 
penny’s expense to the school so favored. 
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THE CHILDREN’S READING-ROOM 

This room is filled with eager readers from three 
to five o’clock, and it is here the children revel in all 
that is best for the growing mind. 

‘Tis the Fairy Story, as Seudder’s Folk Stories, or 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Or the Fable is uppermost— 
a fictitious story designed to enforce some moral pre- 
cept, as Msop’s Fables. Or *tis the Myth, representing 
the first steps of a nation in the evolution of its 
literature, as Johonnot’s Stories of the Olden Times. 
Or ‘’tis Heroic Deeds in Real History, as, Indian 
Stories, or Stories of the Revolution, or Stories of the 
Scottish Chiefs. 

By these agencies, to say nothing of the branch 
libraries throughout the city and on the hills, as 
many as 5631 volumes have gone out from the Main 
Building alone in a single day. 

If we compare for a moment the following table of 
the whole circulation from the Main Building in 
several cities, we shall get an idea of the work being 
done—the use of general books in Cincinnati. The 


statistics are the most recent: 
Pittsburg . 222, 910/C leveland .......é 317,418 
Boston . 272,547 | Cincinnati .......é 515,798 


The great use of the Main Building, however, is 
possibly to be attributed to its fortunate location, in 
the very heart of the city, where it is most accessible. 


THE BLIND-ROOM 

In 1900, following the request of Miss Georgia 
Trader for books for the blind, a room was fitted up 
in the library building and filled with books for both 
blind adults and blind children. In addition to the 
books, arrangements were made to give instruction to 
the blind, and through Miss Trader and the Ohio 
Library Association the work of the blind was later 
taken up in Cleveland and in Dayton. 


OHIO READING CIRCLES 

At a meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Niagara Falls, July, 1882, Mrs. D. L. Will- 
iams, of Delaware, read a paper on “ Young Teachers 
and Their Calling.” The paper closed with this ques- 
tion: “ Would an Ohio State Teachers’ Course of Read- 
ing meet a need of the young teachers of the State, 
and incite them to self-improvement; and if so, is 
such a course of reading practicable?” This was the 
beginning of a movement where “ results” are State 
reading circles in a number of the States of the 
Union, including Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Michigan. 

The work of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle and 
the Ohio Pupils’ Reading Circle is carried out by a 
board of eight members, who give their services with- 
out pay, and a salaried manager, who gives his entire 
time to the sale and distribution of the books selected 
each year by the board. Some of the members of this 
Board of Control have served more than a dozen years, 
some of us more than twenty years; yet this service“ 
has always been a joy, though it means the free-will 

















Dr. J. J. Burns, for twenty-five years cor- 
responding secretary of the reading circle 


offering of many hours of time in the examination of 
books, in attendance upon the meetings. 

This Board each year selects three books covering 
three of the following fields: Pedagogy, literature, 
history, science, agriculture. Each year one of these 
books is intended to be a definite study-book, and the 








teachers are given credit by the State for the study 
of these books. 

Previous to 1905-06, the books were sold through 
dealers, often passing through two or three dealers 

















C. B. Galbreath, Ohio State Librarian 


before reaching the teachers. This added to the cost 
very materially. The expenses of the Board of Con- 
trol were paid by a membership fee of twenty-five 
cents. 

In 1906-07, the Board of Control assumed charge 
of the distribution of the books and placed the mat- 
ter in the hands of W. E. Kershner as business man- 
ager. Mr. Kershner brought to the work an intimate 
knowledge of school affairs in the State gained by a 
long experience as teacher and superintendent. The 
result of the new arrangement was a large increase 
in the sales, and a marked decrease in the price of the 
books, In 1995-06 the total sales amounted to 16,250 
books, In 1906-07 it was increased to 26,442, and in 
1907-08 to 30.882. The total receipts in 1907-08 
were $30,411.09. The business manager paid the pub- 
lishers for books $25,647.15. The total expenses, in- 
eluding the salary of the manager, were $4608.78. 
Basing the comparison on the prices at which the books 
were sold in 1905-06, the saving to the teachers on 
the cost of the books in 1907-08 was over $13,000. 
In addition to this, saving, the membership fee was 
abolished, making the total saving to the teachers 
over $15,000. 

In each county a county secretary of the O. T. R. C. 
is elected by the members of the annual institute. 
This county secretary appoints a local secretary in 
each town and township. The business manager ar- 
ranges, usually through the county -secretary, to sup- 
ply all the teachers with books at the institute who 
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wish to buy there. Teachers who do not buy at this 
institute club together in each town and township 
and send their orders direct to the manager through 
the superintendent or local secretary. 

Two thousand certificates were issued to members 
of the Teachers’ Reading Circle at the close of its first 
year, and doubtless many other members read the 
books, but requested no certificates. The work has 
steadily increased; and, for the year just closed, July, 
1908, the report gives an enrolment of 12,000 mem- 
hers out of 26,000 teachers of the State. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 

A certificate is given for the reading of the three 
books listed each year. Four certificates are counted 
as a course. upon the completion of which a diploma 
is given. Many teachers have continued the work 
through the years, and some are now the proud pos- 
sessors of. eight and twelve year diplomas; seven 
teachers prize sixteen-vear diplomas, and two twenty- 
year diplomas. The certificates and diplomas are 
furnished free. 

The Teachers’ Reading Circle course has thus been 
building up in teachers’ homes throughout the State 
private libraries. Each volume is not “a borrewed 
hook, which is but a cheap pleasure and unappreci- 
ated and unsatisfactory,” but a book which has been 
carefully read and discussed; and in many cases used 
by the State oflicials as a basis for examination ques- 
tions in the issuing of teachers’ certificates. 

The following is the Teachers’ Course—twenty-sixth 





year. (Adopted April 4, 1908.) Blackmar’s Elements 
of Sociology; Jordan and Kellogg’s Evolution and 
Animal Life; Putnain’s Representative Essays. 


OHIO PUPILS’ READING COURSE 

The first course of reading was planned. for the 
pupils of the public schools in 1888. The work has not 
been so extensive as the Board of Control has desired, 
and has not been as successful as the.work in some 
other States. This is partly due to the fact that 
the larger number of the pupils in the schools of 
Ohio are city residents who have the privileges of the 
city libraries: and also due in part to the fact that 
the school system in Ohio does not provide for county 
superintendents by whom the work of the reading 
circles in other States, particularly Indiana, is car- 
ried out. However, there has been a satisfactory in- 
crease in the number of books sold each year, and more 
than 30,000 pupils read the course for 1907-08. The 
lists of books Selected by the Board for the use of the 
Pupils’ Cirele are much used by library officials and 
others charged with the duty of selecting books for 
young readers. 

Certificates are given for each year’s work. Diplo- 
mas are given upon the completion of the work in the 
primary grades, the grammar grades, and the high 
school. The Board, in the selection of books, aims to 
keep in mind, among other mottoes, the words of 
Robert Collyer, ‘Give a boy a passion for books, and 
vou give him thereby a lever to lift his world, and a 
patent of nobility if the thing he does is noble.” 



































THE MURDER TRIAL THAT IS STIRRING THE SOUTH 


A SCENE IN THE COURT-ROOM AT NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, DURING THE SENSATIONAL TRIAL OF COL, D. B. COOPER, ROBIN J. COOPER, AND JOHN D. SHARP, WHO 


ARE CHARGED WITH THE MURDER OF EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD W. CARMACK. 
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COLONEL COOPER IS SHOWN ON THE WITNESS STAND IN THE CENTRE 
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The First Taxicab 


WE are accustomed to regard the taxi- 
cab as an invention of recent years, but 
the idea dates back more than sixteen 
hundred years, and originated in China. 
Professor Giles of Cambridge has dis- 
covered in the dynastic histories of the 
Celestial Empire a full specification of a 
taxicab of the year 265 A.D., and the ac- 


reigns from A.D. $15 to 987, further dis- 
cuss the appearance of the ‘ taxicabs ”: 
“They are painted red, with pictures 
of flowers and birds on the four sides, 
and are in two stories, handsomely 
adorned with carvings. At the com- 
pletion of every ‘li’ the wooden figure 
of a man in the lower story strikes a 

















This was the “ measure-mile-drum-carriage ” 
of the Chinese sixteen hundred years ago 


companying photograph shows a model of 
the chassis made by Professor Hopkinson. 
This history describes the vehicle as fol- 
lows: 

“The measure - mile - drum - carriage is 
drawn by four horses. In the middle of 
it there is a wooden figure of a man hold- 
ing a drumstick toward a drum. At the 
completion of every ‘li’ (the Chinese mile) 
the man strikes a blow on the drum.” 

Other records, covering the Chinese 





drum, and at the completion of every ten 
‘li’ a man in the upper story strikes a 
bell. There is a pole with a phenixlike 
head, and a team of four horses. Former- 
ly the chariot held eighteen soldiers, 
which number was increased to thirty by 
the Emperor T’si-Tsung.” 

The popularity of this peculiar carriage, 
even as late as the fourteenth century, is 
attested by a poem entitled “Ode to a 
Taxicab.” 





Is the American Man Not 
Interesting to Woman ? 


By DAVID F. ST. CLAIR 


THERE -are cultured American women 
who are finding serious fault with the 
average educated man in this country. 
They tell us that he is not interesting 
to woman. He has lost many of his old 
romantic emotions, and is therefore a dull, 
poor love-maker. He is so ignorant on 
many of the subjects that absorb modern 
women’s minds that he is socially dumb 
and stupid. But, worst of all, he lacks 
something more than mere knowledge and 
development; he lacks temperament. He 
lacks a state of mind and consciousness 
that woman is hungering more and more 
for in man. It is a psychic state of mind; 
a spiritual intelligence; a comprehension 
and sympathy; an appreciation and pa- 
tience that know how to speak and, above 
all, how to inspire. 

No, the American man does not interest 

and charm woman as man does in most 
of the countries of Europe, notably in 
France and Italy. But why does he not? 
There are acute foreign observers who 
visit us and declare that American life 
has evolved a man and a woman who live 
in two separate worlds. Our men and 
women are fast becoming complete 
strangers to each other. They actually 
know. less of each other and enter less 
into each other’s innermost life than 
men and women in those lands where 
woman goes veiled or communicates with 
man by means of a fan in church, or 
steals a glance at him through a window. 
The familiarity and equality of the two 
sexes in America have built a stupendous 
wall of ignorance between their souls. 
Woman has become commonplace to man. 
He thinks he knows her only too well. 
While to woman man has lost all the 
mystery of his power. He is a thing 
of clay,-and most inferior clay at that. 
Therefore, man prefers to associate with 
man and woman with woman. In no other 
country in the world are there so many 
exclusively men’s and exclusively women’s 
clubs. 
_ These two distinct worlds of the Amer- 
ican man and woman are separated by 
walls of adamant in education, in busi- 
ness, and in society. Woman in the mid- 
dle and upper classes goes her way with 
her leisure for culture, her charities, her 
clubs, and guilds and society. She in- 
vestigates history and science, and she 
writes and reads. Her mind becomes 
critical and analytical. She is restless, 
she travels. 

Man, on the other hand, flings himself 
with all his mind and soul into that mod- 
ern maelstrom—business. In this world 
he forgets woman’s heart, for it is a world 





without sentiment, without romance, with- 
out love. It is a world of producers and 
accumulators. The American business 
man is, in his mental state, like a ship 
leaving port. His mind is always going 
out. His occupation, his complete ab- 
sorption in the things before him, and his 
general attitude of mind carry him as 
far away from woman’s world or in op- 
position to woman’s world as the east is 
from the west. He loves business as a 
gambler loves his game or a miser his 
bag. He soon neither knows nor cares 
for anything else. 

There are innumerable exceptions, but 
this is the tendency and spirit of business. 
When man steps into woman’s world, it 
is like a whale floundering on the shore 
or an elephant wading into the deep. He 
is timid, and his timidity is that of con- 
scious ignorance, and it is often mingled 
with a feeling of repulsion toward him- 
self. He perceives at a glance that his 
ewn spirit has tended to harden and make 
artificial woman’s spirit. 

The late Mrs. Astor said of the modern 
American man, “ Socially, he does not in- 
terest or please woman because he is not 
socially developed.” He has no leisure 
for society, and that caste organization 
ealled society is in too chaotie a condition 
in most places in this country to develop 
him if he had the leisure. The American 
of importance is, as a rule, not at home 
in an assembly of women. He is a poor 
listener to things that do not directly ap- 
peal to him, and he looks impatient and 
bored on formal social occasions. His 
range of knowledge outside of his own 
profession is astonishingly limited. Ten 
representative men—politicians, business 
men, manufacturers, lawyers, bankers, in- 
surance officers, brokers, ete.—.were asked 
the question, “ Are the men you meet and 
know interesting?” The instant reply 
was, “ Outside of their own work—no.” 

The raconteur of extraordinary gifts 
abounds in this country, but good story- 
telling is not conversation. The French, 
the finest conversationalists in the world, 
do not, in what they call their chamber- 
music talks, allow protracted anecdote. 
Conversation, according to the French art, 
is rapid, animated, lightly tripping and 
turning speech without argument, with- 
out difference of opinion in the company 
of about a dozen aptly selected men and 
women. In one of these companies a 
Frenchman is as near heaven as he ever 
expects to get on this earth. Seldom do 
men and women in our own country have 
a real taste of this rare social and intel- 
lectual experience. 
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In levee conversation, in which Na- 
poleon, Victor Hugo, and Gladstone shone 
like stars, and in which the present Ger- 
man Chancellor is at times an adept, the 
American makes a rather poor showing. 
The levees at the White House are gen- 
erally crushes, and bon mots are absent. 
The President is delighted to see every- 
body, but we have Lad in no modern Presi- 
dent a brilliant talker; and there are no 
three men in our public life to-day who 
have the breadth of culture of Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. John Morley. 

A New York business man packed his 
son off to Harvard, and the last instrue- 
tions he gave him were that he should 
try to be “sociable.” But the boy pro- 
tested that he did not care for society. 
His only passion was. athletics. When he 
had been at the university a few months 
the father visited him, and saw in his 
room the pictures of a number of beau- 
tiful women and slippers and sofa-pillows 


that had come from scores of feminine 
admirers. 
“Well,” said the millionaire, looking 


around, “they seem to have found out 
who your father is.” 

The young man smiled with just the 
slightest suggestion of derision and said: 

“Don’t know. I have not informed any 
one, and I have never visited any of these 
women. These pictures and other things 
have come to me because these women 
have seen me win on the gridiron.” 

The millionaire father reflected for a 
moment, and then said: 

“My son, what I see and what you 
tell me reveal to me a great truth. If 
you had made a million dollars in 
Wall Street the fact never would have 
produced this evidence of woman’s ad- 
miration. Plenty of women would like 
to have your money, but not one would 
think the more of you for having the 
money.” 

And in this age of money-making that 
is the chief virtue of athletics. Woman 
to love man requires, as a rule, the ex- 
hibition of the heroic in him. 

In Europe educated men live more 
within themselves than we do, and they 
have constantly evolved from the inner 
spirit a world of thought and art that 
renews life. They are sustained by a 
tradition and history, in whose rich, mys- 
terious atmosphere we behold them as 
far more interesting than ourselves. They 
endow language and speech with an 
esoteric meaning that is absent from the 
written and spoken words of America. 
Woman is not herself a creative artist, 
but she does create art through the soul 
of man; and she does in turn breathe 
the interpretation of it physically into 
the hearts of men. 

The majority of women are not by 
nature democrats, and Europe still pos- 
esses those ranks, distinctions, and spec- 
tacular shows of royalty and nobility that 
appeal to the feminine heart. European 
courts have a glamour for certain of our 
women that is not to be found in any- 
thing else. The throne is a social power 
and centre, such as no republic could or 
would ever build. ‘“ Don’t ask me,” re- 
marked a patriotic, intelligent American 
woman, “which I had rather do—ride 
with the President of the United States 
to his inauguration or with the King of 
England to his coronation. I fear that 
I might confess something that would 
greatly shock you.” 

Nor are the striking virtues of the 
American man attractive to woman. He 
possesses great common sense, he loves 
facts and direct motion; and, above all, 
he loves good-humor and humor. He is 
a servant in the house. He is the most 
indulgent of men alive. He will let his 
daughter read the story of his bankruptcy 
and financial disgrace in the newspapers 
before he will cut off one dollar of her 
remittance. Woman admires his virtues 
and generosity, but they do not command 
her soul. To her there is nothing heroic 
in them. They do not dazzle her. Her 
thirst of curiosity in man remains un- 
quenched. She will fall in love with a 
stranger disguised across the footlights, 
or she will elope with her father’s coach- 
man in her efforts to satisfy this curiosity. 





Vaccination to Prevent Ty- 
phoid Fever 


One of the most important discoveries 
in the science of hygiene has just been 
announced at Washington — the preven- 
tion of typhoid fever by vaccination. The 
Medical Corps of the United States Army 
has adopted the new system, with the 
approval of Secretary of War Wright. 
Bacteriological laboratories for the prepa- 
ration of the serum will be established 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, the Pre- 
sidio, California, and at Manila. 

Vaccination against typhoid will be en- 
tirely voluntary. No officer or enlisted 
man will be required to submit to the 
process against his will; but efforts will 
be made by means of lectures, etc., to 
induce as many as possible to take thie 
treatment voluntarily. With the recol- 





























































































lection of our Army's heavy 
typhoid in the Spanish war fresh in the 
minds of the soldiers, it is believed that 
thousands will readily volunteer. 

The adoption of the vaccination meth- 
od was recommended by a board made up 


losses by 


of such eminent scientists as Dr. VY. C 
Vaughan, of Ann Arbor; Dr. W. T. 
Councilman, of Harvard; Dr. J. H. 
Musser, of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania; Dr. Alexander Lambert, of New 
York; Dr. S. Flexner, Director of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medieal Re 
search in New York; and Dr. W. S. 


Thayer, of Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
In its report the board declares that 
fifteen thousand men already have taken 
the treatment without a single instance 
of untoward result. It adds: 

“Very fortunately, the experience in 
India and in South Afriea among the 
British troops, and in Southwest Africa 
among the German colonial troops, has 
shown that there is now a means of pro 
tection sagainst typhoid for at least as 
long a time as any modern war is likely 
to last. It is possible to vaccinate a 
man with an anti-typhoid vaccine, and to 
give him almost as much protection by 
this measure as is given by an attack 
of the disease. It has long been recog- 
nized by every one that a person who 
has once had typhoid fever is practically 
insured against a second attack. The 
medical profession has now found in anti- 
typhoid vaccination a simple and harm- 
less way of artificially inducing almost 
this same amount of protection. 

“A man receives a few drops of the’ 
prophylactic material by means of a hypo- 
dermie injection into the arm, and after 
a few hours he will probably have a little 
fever or headache and a tender spot on 
the arm, and to this extent this pro- 
cedure is like that used for preventing 
smallpox. It has, however, the great ad- 
vantage over vaccination against small- 
pox that the tender spot on the arm 
never becomes a sore, but after the ex- 
piration of two or three days disappears 
for good and all, and no shields or band- 
ages are necessary. It is, in fact, a very 
simple, clean, and harmless affair, and 
a mere trifle compared to the danger to 
life or the long illness and expense of an 
attack of typhoid fever.” 





THE NATURAL FLAVOR 


of the richest and purest cow’s milk is retained in Bor- 
DEN’S PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK (unsweet- 





ened). It is especially adapted for use either plain or 
diluted on breakfast fruits or cereals. n coffee and 
chocolate it is much better than fresh cream. It en- 


riches all milk dishes. ,*, 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. o%e 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 





“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,’ she replied. 
Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the 
toilet soap in all 


the world. 


finest 
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Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 15cts. Sample and Booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street West Montreal. 































Real “Daughters of the Revolution” 


By Emmett Campbell Hall 
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Mrs. Sarah C. Hurlbutt 


Py OW brief, comparatively, has been the vania, and Mrs. Phoebe M. Palmiter, of Brookfield, 
0) history of the United States, in how 
A few generations the British “colonies 
Vibe along the Atlantic coast have grown 
7 to a great nation, challenging the 
strength and wealth of kingdoms 
* that were old ere it was conceived, 
fs VSD} is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
‘ that there are still alive three 
daughters of men who shouldered flint-locks at the 
command of Washington. They are Mrs. Jerusha Hay- 
wood Brown, who resides at Canton, South Dakota; 
Hurlbutt, of Little Marsh, Pennsy]- 


New York. 

Mrs. Brown is the daughter of Samuel and Sarah 
Young Bliss Haywood, who married in Strafford, 
Vermont, in 1815; her father died in 1837 and her 
mother in 1861. During the War of the Revolution 
her father, Samuel Haywood, whose name appears on 
the muster rolls as Samuel Howard, served in Bliss’ 
company of Connecticut militia, Colonel Ledyard’s 
regiment. He enlisted on July 17, 1777, and served 
until February, 1782, thus giving nearly five years of 
his young manhood to the cause of his country. His 
daughter, the present Mrs. Brown, was born at Straf- 
ford, Vermont. June 21, 1823. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Hurlbutt was born January 6, 1817, 
and was the youngest child in a family of eleven 
children, Mrs. Hurlbutt’s father was Elijah Weeks, 
who for two and a half years, from the fall of 1776, 
fought for the infant republic in Captain Josiah 
Smith’s company, Colonel Thomas Marshall’s _regi- 
ment, of Massachusetts troops. Her mother, Miss 
Sarah Bachelder, was married to the soldier on 
March 4, 1795, at Ashfield, Massachusetts. The soldier 
died January 25, 1834, and Mrs. Weeks on December 
29, 1853. Mrs. Hurlbutt is pensioned under a special 
act of Congress on account of her father’s Revolu- 
tionary War service. 

Mrs. Phoebe M. Palmiter, the third of the women 
who can claim the distinction of a father who actually 
faced the red-coats of England, was born in Wind- 
ham County, Vermont, December 5, 1821. Her 
mother’s maiden name was Anna Gates, and she 
was married to Jonathan Wooley in 1816. Jonathan 
Wooley served with the New Hampshire volunteers 
for eighteen months during the Revolution. 

The last widow of a soldier who saw service in the 
field under George Washington was Mrs. Esther Sum- 
ner Damon, who died at Plymouth Union, Vermont, 
November 1, 1906. 

Miss Rhoda Augusta Thompson, who died last year, 
was the daughter of Thaddeus Thompson, who was a 
descendant of Anthony Thompson, one of the first 
settlers of New Haven, Connecticut, and a signer of 
the Davenport Compact of 1637. Thaddeus Thompson 
first enlisted in the Revolutionary Army as a drummer 
boy, but later, on May 20, 1777, he became a “ bom- 
bardier” in Captain Jonathan Brown’s contpany of 


the Second, or New York, Artillery. He was discharged 
in June, 1783. Thaddeus Thompson was one of the 
heroie band who passed through the terrible winter at 
Valley Forge and, under the immediate command of 
General W ashington, was severely wounded in an as- 
sault upon the British works at Yorktown. In 1793 
he was commissioned a Lieutenant of Grenadiers in the 
United States Army. This gallant soldier died June 
16, 1829, at the age of sixty- eight. To the day of her 
own death, one of Miss Thompson’s most-prized pos- 
sessions was her father’s certificate of discharge, 
signed by George W ashington, and a “ Badge of Merit ” 
given for six years’ faithful service. 

















Mrs. Jerusha Haywood Brown 





(Continued from page 23.) 
wolves after ye now, but ye had rather face me than 
the other, hey! Ill show ye, ye whipsnake—ye big, 
overgrown devil! Lay there—or, no, by G—d! I'll 
fix ye for fair!” There was a kick with each ex- 
pletive. 

By then the outlaw had heen beaten into a state 
of semi-unconsciousness, and extreme violence had 
taken the edge from the sheriff’s fury—but not from 
his brutality. To test the grip of the iron he seized 
the chain and jerked the powerless man from one side 
of the shack to the other, but the serrated jaws, of 
the terrible trap did not slip; then, as though his 
victim were a log, he hauled him out and over the 
snow to a tree, where, with deliberate fiendishness 
he wound the chain around the trunk and secured the 
end with a padlock. 

‘There, damn you, sleep an’ eat an’ laugh, if ye 
ean! It’s my turn, now! Be you satisfied?” Brad- 
ley only groaned. Mr. Slater smiled grimly, lighted 
his pipe, and proceeded to kindle the extinguished 
fire; it was all he could do. Then he lay down where 
the giant’s body had warmed the earth. The revolver 
in its hanger troubled his ease, so he took off the belt, 
keeping the firearm under his hand, and stretched out 
in comfort. He was happy. He had won. 

Without meaning to, he slept. When he awoke with 
a start it was livid dawn, and the snow had ceased 
falling, though a full foot of it covered the earth. 
The sheriff's first glance was at his prisoner. He was 
safe. Bradley, with blood-stained face, bruised and 
swollen beyond recognition, was on his feet, trying to 
rid himself of the encumbering trap; but in the deep 
snow and from the position of the heavy iron he was 
unable to get his weight on the shank, and fingers 
were useless against the powerful spring; nothing 
but a wrench with which to loosen the nut would have 
availed him. As the officer picked up his rifle and 
stepped out his prisoner snarled like a trapped beast 
—as, indeed, he was. 

“Ye won’t go peaceable, hey?” 
laughing easily in brutal satisfaction. 
you'll go somehow, won’t ye?” 

“No, by G—d!” was the return. “You jest come 
within reach o’ me an’ I'll show ye. Ye look fer 
Tim to help ye; well, he’ll see ye damned first.” 

“Ts your leg broke?’ demanded the sheriff. 

“ No, *tain’t—no thanks to ye; but the feelin’s all 
gone. Goin’ to keep me chained up here to starve 
an’ freeze?” 

“ That’s about what,”’ was the answer; “ leastways 
until Tim comes: then we'll pack ye back somehow. 
There’s no hurry. If Tim don’t help, I'll lay him 
out on the start. I’m law, I am!” 

Bradley glared at him. He was beaten. Agony of 
flesh might come later, but it was not yet present. 
The bruises he had received were hardly serious to 
such as he, for the outlaw is a Spartan at standing 
physical punishment. But the future looked dark 
for Mr. Bradley. Could he have placed his hands on 


mocked Slater, 
“T take it 


the sheriff, he would have torn him limb from limb, 
had his own life paid for it. 

Mr. Slater stood looking at him with a sardonic 
smile, but his attention was suddenly drawn from his 
victim by the sound of a shrill whinny, and, wheeling, 
he saw his horse, with trappings intact, standing 
on the opposite edge of the black pool. The sheriff’s 





THE GRAY WOLF 


hard face lighted. Here was a solution of the food 
problem which was already troubling him. Leaving 
his prisoner, he advanced to the edge of the stream 
and with voice and gesture attempted to coax the 
animal to cross to him; but with the stupidity com- 
mon to most of his genus, the horse did not stir, and 
his impatient owner, with an oath on his lips, saw the 
necessity of going after him; the mount itself was 
not in immediate demand, but the food it carried 
was. 

The sheriff stepped into the water. It was only 
knee-deep by the shore, but its sandy bottom shelved 
gently and offered no obstruction in the way of 
boulders. As he got to the centre of the expanse the: 
horse whinnied again and Bradley shouted something. 
Thinking his prisoner had suddenly freed himself, 
Slater swung around and brought up his rifle, but 
Bradley was still fast, though working furiously at 
the iron.” The sheriff watched him a moment, then 
attempted to turn and go toward the waiting horse, 
but, to his consternation, he could not take a step; 
his feet were fast. With a quick realization of his 
danger he struggled frantically and managed to free 
one foot, but the exertion drove the other deeper, and 
before he was aware of it the water had reached his 
waist. But its icy coldness he did not feel; the sweat 
of sudden terror sprang to his face, and as his freed 
foot again sank into the maw of the quicksand, he 
looked about in wild despair and let out a shout of 
desperation that rang up and down the valley like 
the ery of a lost soul. 

Bradley caught the ring of horror in the shout, 
and, desisting from his hopeless efforts, looked up. 
In an instant he saw the character of his tormentor’s 
trouble and his jeering voice joined the echoes of the 
other’s. It was a wild laugh that greeted the em- 
bogged man, but nothing his prisoner could do was 
possible to inflame him now. In less than thirty 
seconds he was absolutely helpless and ceased to 
struggle, thereby sinking less slowly. His first shock 
of horror past, he began to use his wits. He called to 
his horse to come to him; he pleaded, coaxed, cursed, 
and threatened, but the animal only whinnied and 
looked curiously at him. In vain the sheriff’s eye 
sought for some floating log to grasp and save him- 
self from being drawn to a sure and horrible death. 
The sky, brightening with the coming day, was all 
there was above him; on one side was a senseless 
brute, on the other the man whom he had rendered 
powerless to help him. 

It was then that the sheriff’s spirit broke. He 
would sooner face death at the hands of Bradley than 
be drawn into the black horror beneath him. The 
weakness of the moral coward came to the surface 
and bore him down; perhaps his abused prisoner 
might relent if he were freed, but he must hurry. 
He felt in his pocket and found the key of the pad- 
lock. Shouting to Bradley that he would throw it, 
and begging that for the love of God he would help, 
he’ flung the key toward the tree with all his force. 
The bit of steel cut a bright curve through the air 
and buried itself in the snow a dozen feet from the 
chained man. 

At the failure of the cast Bradley let forth a string 
of frightful oaths and the sinking sheriff groaned 
aloud; his exertion had sent him down several inches. 
Presently the water reached his armpits, and he be- 
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gan a series of desperate struggles that only hastened 
the end. Suffocate? God! He was past all help 
and he knew it. He felt for his revolver, that he 
might end his mental agony, but the revolver was not 
in its place; he now remembered leaving it in the 
shack. Then he became passive. Thus the minutes 
passed. 

Bradley watched him, silent now, as though im- 
pressed by the ghastly- face turned toward him; but 
he had not become silent on account of the tragic 
situation of the sheriff, whose end he clearly fore- 
saw, nor had he let slip his volley of oaths at the 
loss of the key because it made him powerless to 
help. It was the appreciation of his own situation 
that impressed him. He was chained and powerless; 
the pass would be blocked; Tim could not get to him, 
but hunger and cold would come, and tk wolves— 

Bradley uttered an involuntary cry. The only be- 
ing who stood between him and death was perishing 
within five rods of him; the water was now lapping 
at his square jaw and the small blue eyes were star- 
ing over the surface of the pond like stones. Prac- 
tically, the sheriff was already dead. Even as Brad- 
ley looked the head, thrown back, was gradually 
sucked under, and in a moment only a few dark bub- 
bles marked where the man had disappeared. 

Bradley gazed stupidly at the spot, then shifted his 
eyes and saw a sight that caused his hair to lift. 
There had been no sound; but like a shadow the 
gaunt form of a great gray wolf loped out of the 
timber and into the growing light of the clearing. 
As if he knew his immunity from danger, the brute 
trotted toward the captive, circled the tree with a 
slouching, sneaking gait, then planted himself in 
front of the man, sat on his haunches, and lifting 
his pointed nose to the warming sky, bared his fangs 
in a lupine grin, and let out a long-drawn howl. At 
the sound the horse threw up his head and fled. 

For an instant the helpless outlaw was paralyzed; 
but the comfort of mental numbness was denied him 
for long, for he came fully to his senses as he heard 
an answering yelp, and in a few moments another 
wolf trotted into the open and took up a position by 
the side of its mate. 

There was not the slightest indication of fear in 
either animal; instead, an infernal intelligence seemed 
shining from their greenish eyes, and, as though 
enjoying the terror of their victim, they refrained 
from immediate attack. 

The helpless man grew frenzied. Had there been 
but one wolf he might have bested him with‘ his 
iron hands: but. two—it was hopeless. In his un- 
reasoning desperation he flung burning matches at 
the brutes that sat like twin Nemeses over a life of 
crime. He cursed them and cajoled them by turns. 
He dared them to come. He threw at them every 
movable thing in his pockets, even making balls of 
snow, sending out a blasting oath with each. In 
ferocity he was their full equal for a time, but finally 
he became exhausted by his own violence. As he sub- 
sided at last, covering his face with his hands that 
he might blot the horror from his sight, the great 
wolf got to his four feet, yawned like one who was 
bored, and turned his head toward his mate. The 
next instant there was a snarl, a tangle of bodies, 
the terrible, heaven-rending cry of a man in sudden 
agony; and then silence settled on the valley. 
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Wesley Hunt Tilford 


A GREAT man of business passed away 
with the death, on March 2d in New York 
City, of Wesley Hunt Tilford, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. For over thirty years he had been 
in its service and had held its highest 
posts: yet few outside the oil business 
knew him, so unobtrusive was he by 
nature. He was of few words, but of 
ereat grasp of affairs, particularly strong 
in organizing qualities, and gifted with 
fine judgment. In addition, he was a 
man of wide information and _ reading. 
ile was courtly, kind-hearted, and cliari- 
table. Born in 1850 in Lexington, Ken- 
iucky, the son of John B. Tilford, a banker 
of that town, he removed in early boyhood 
with his family to New York, where his 
father took up the banking business again. 
Young Wesley did not follow his father’s 
occupation, but turned to that of his elder 
brother, John B. Tilford, Jr., entering as 
clerk in the oil business of Bostwick & 
Tilford in Pearl Street. When that firm 

















Wesley Hunt Tilford 


dissolved he formed with his brother the 
partnership of J. B. Tilford, Jr., & Co. 
which continued until they entered the 
Standard Oil Company. Those were busy 
formative times in the oil business, and 
the recruit proved his mettle by the splen- 
did success of his visit to the Pacific 
slope, which took place in 1878 — over 
thirty years ago. He organized the trade 
in California, Colorado, Oregon, and the 
surrounding States. On his return East 
he was welcomed to a high place in the 
home office, taking charge of the trans- 
portation problem with vigor and effect- 
iveness. In 1892 he was chosen a di- 
rector. In 1899 he was elected treasurer, 
and last year was made a vice-president. 
To say that he held the esteem and con- 
fidence of his associates would feebly ex- 
press the estimation in which they held 
him. He was a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and belonged to the Metro- 
politan and Tuxedo clubs. A_ brother, 
Henry M. Tilford, a director of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, survives him. He never 
married. 





A New National Anthem? 


SHOULD we change our national anthem, 
diseard ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner,” and 
substitute a song which shall be suitable 
to the voice of the average person? This 
question has repeatedly been put forward 
during the last few years by patriotic 
persons, who, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
have attempted to sing our national air 
and have felt their voices suddenly break 
when trying to reach the high notes. Un- 
fortunately all of us have not finely culti- 
vated voices, and practically none but 
those who are so blessed can hope to strike 
hoth the highest and the lowest notes 
that occur in that tune. 

There seems to be no valid reason why 
“The Star-spangled Banner” should hold 
its exalted place in the affection of a 
nation, in spite of the many objections 
offered to it. For a national anthem, the 
words are almost obsolete and too re- 
stricted for broad application. Francis 
Scott Key composed the stanzas in honor 
of the defenders of Fort McHenry when 
the British were attacking Baltimore in 
1814, but they have always been sung to 
the music of “ Anacreon in Heaven,” which 
was written in England between 1770 and 
1775 by John Stafford Smith. A criti- 
sism frequently heard is that the tune is 
in three-quarter time, like a waltz, and 
in order to march to it the tempo has to 
be doubled. 

Various suggestions have been offered 
as to a method for selecting or composing 
a national song, but the difficulty is ob- 
vious. A congress of our most prominent 
composers and lyricists was proposed to 
jointly turn out a song, but this cannot 
satisfactorily be done to order. The Na- 





tional Song Society believes it has 
finally arrived at the correct solution of 
the problem. A thorough comparison of 
all of our modern patriotic songs was 
made by the society, and its 5,000 mem- 
bers voted unanimously for “My Own 
United States.” Although this song is 
comparatively unknown to Americans, the 
National Song Society hopes by means of 
a systematic campaign to influence the 
entire country to adopt its choice for our 
national air. 





Protecting the “Big Trees” 


Tue recent passage of the bill for the 
creation of the Calaveras National Forest 
in California has finally rewarded the 
efforts of those persons who for nine 
years have been striving to interest Con- 
gress in the need for the preservation of 
the “big trees,” and by this act the most 
famous grove of trees in the world is to 
be saved from the sawmill. No appro- 
priation is necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this bill, for it simply re- 
quires an exchange of government timber- 
land for that land containing the Cala- 
veras grove, and which is owned by 
Robert B. Whiteside, of Duluth, Minne- 
sota. 

Two sections of land are to be acquired 
by the government, according to the bill; 
for it includes 960 acres in the north 
Calaveras grove in Calaveras County, and 
3,040 acres in the south grove in Tuol- 
ume County. The former contains ninety- 
three of the giant sequoias, and the latter 
has 1,380 of the “ big trees.” To be con- 
sidered in this select number a tree has 
to possess a girth of at least eighteen 
feet, or be six feet in. diameter. Besides 
the sequoias in these two tracts, there are 
many sugar pines, yellow pines, white 
firs, and incense cedars, some of the pines 
ranging in height to 275 feet and with a 
diameter of eight to ten feet. 

The fame of the “ big trees” has spread 
over the whole world, and justly so. There 
are ten trees in the north grove each 
having a diameter of twenty-five feet or 
more, and more than seventy have a 
diameter of between fifteen and twenty- 
five feet. Most of the trees have been 
named for famous American generals, 
for statesmen, and for various States. 
In his Resources of California, Hittel 
estimates that the “father of the for- 
ests,” now down, must have been 450 feet 
in height and have had a diameter at the 
ground of more than forty feet. 





Fortifying an Extinct Volcano 


THe United States Army is fortifying 
the city of Honolulu, Hawaii, and the 
extinct crater of the great Diamond Head 
voleano is the centre of the operations. 
This crater lies to the east of the city, 
and its bowl, some twenty acres in area, 
is enclosed by abrupt cliffs from fifty to 
two hundred feet in height. Through this 
rim of cliffs, on the side farthest from the 
ocean, our Army engineers are boring two 
large tunnels which lead from the great 
twelve-inch mortar batteries on the outer 
slope to the great cavity within the old 
voleano. Inside the mountain will be 
constructed ammunition magazines which 
should be exceptionally secure from chance 
of explosion. Erosion has deposited a 
layer of about six feet of earth over the 
floor of the crater, while a small lake 
forms at one side during the greater part 
of the year. Probably barracks for troops 
will be built in this enclosure, and a 
garden to furnish an adequate supply of 
vegetables for the soldiers might easily 
be planted in the fertile soil. 

The strength of this novel scheme of 
fortifications may be recognized when we 
realize that the Diamond Head stands be- 
tween the batteries and the sea, and would 
render effective battleship fire in an at- 
tack almost impossible. Since the mortars 
simply drop their shells upon the object 
of attack, the necessity of firing over the 
mountain does not interfere in the slight- 
est with their accuracy. Electric indi- 
cators situated at some suitable point of 
ebservation will direct the aiming of the 
mortars. 





Banking upon a Gold Basis 


THERE is under construction in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, a seven-story bank 
building whose foundations are composed 
principally of gold ore. Of course this 
ore is of a low grade and has no shipping 
value for the mineral it contains, but, 
when mixed with cement, it forms a con- 
crete which is exceptionally strong and 
durable. 

The contractor in charge of the work 
on the Exchange National Bank Building 
obtains this ore from the mines and the 
dumps on Bull Hill in the Cripple Creek 
district at a cost of between one and three 
dollars per ton. The total value of the 
gold in this unique foundation has been 
estimated at two thousand dollars. 
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M ore Than 
Soda Crackers 


When you eat Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste something delightlully 


different from 


crackers. 


common soda 


The difference begins with bet- 


ter baking of best materials, in 
the greatest, cleanest bakeries in 


the world, built expressly to bake 
Uneeda Biscuit. 
The difference is protected and 
preserved for you by the only 
package in the world that eflec- 
tively retains freshness and ex- 
cludes a!l dust and moisture. 
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THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘“ Paquin” in 
bronze green letters on white 
ground for the summer season 
of 1909. 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


The Story of a Street 


The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time 
when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of 
New Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction 
with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, 
to the latest period of its development. Wall 
Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street during 
the Revolution, Wall Street in later times, as the 
centre of government, as the social centre, as the 
centre of finance—the author traces all its strange 
transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, 
mingling humorous anecdote with the historic 
narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. 


Iustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








IN WILDEST AFRICA 
By C. G. Schillings 


The author of With Flashlight and Rifle has 
again penetrated the African wilderness and se- 
cured marvellous photographs, new discoveries, 
and an engrossing narrative. Never before has 
author's pen and camera been turned to such good 
account. The 300 photographs are an amazing rec- 
ord of the wild Africa that before long must vanish. 

Illustrated, Royal 8vo, $5.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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CABBA Ww Our Seeds Grow 
Agents are Making From $7.00 to $10.00 Per Day Selling Seed Tape 
Send 25c for 100 feet Trial Order and Liberal Terms. (7svryoucwne slants erica 


THE AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO., (Notinc.) Dept. AA. HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 
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OF GARDEN FOR $1,060 


in paper tape the proper distance apart. Paper attracts moisture to seed. 
backache. Straight rows. Plant few feet every 5 days for 
continuous crop. No waste or spilling. Garden planted in one-half the time and with no labor. 


PLANT THE TAPE 


1 send vou postpaid 500 feet of sone. 10 different kinds of the latest and best 
TTUCE, RADISH, ONION, P 
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Ice or Roller Skates, 





— 
Chambers S1., Wew York 


mm] Skates |e: 
Roller Skates lce Skates 
are unusually = 
adjusted and finely 
finished—they are THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
mechanically per- " 

: a For more than 50 years the standard skate has been the 

fect. po art om Winslow. It is made by the most skilled workmen, from 
aan the finest materials, in the largest skate plant in the 

world, All styles and prices. Please send for our new 

illustrated catalogues. They are free. Kindly 


state whether you are interested in 


=) THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worvester, Mass., U.S.A. 


are noted for their 
high grade ma- 
terial and superior 
workmanship; 
reliable and 
“speedy.” Best 
skaters will have 
none but Winslow. 
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The Guide for the Great Hunt 


Mr. R. J. CUNNINGHAME has been en- 
gaged as guide and manager of Mr. Roose- 
yelt’s caravan on the hunting expedition 

















When in civilization 


in East Africa, and is now at Mombasa 
making preparations for the start. He is 
an experienced naturalist, has guided 

















When on the veldt 


numerous parties in Africa, and has col- 
lected specimens for the British Museum 
in various countries. 





The Mammal in Congress 


[The following highly instructive debate, 
which recently occupied the time of the 
House of Representatives, has been brought 
to light by the Washington correspondent of 
a Western newspaper, Mr. W. Harder, 
Doubters may find the debate immortalized 
on page 2284 of the Congressional Record. } 


Tuer participants were Robert Bruce 
Macon, Congressman from Arkansas, who 
had given notice that he didn’t propose 
to let anything go through the House 
that he did not understand, and Asle J. 
Gronna, Congressman from North Dakota, 
who was industriously engaged in trying 
to pass a provision for an appropriation 
to create bird preserves ix his own State. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Macon, “I 
would like to be recognized, as I desire 
to ask the gentleman a question.” 

“T shall be very glad to answer a 
question,” said Mr. Gronna, amiably. 

Then ensued the following debate: 

Mr. Macon. “I notice here some mam- 
mals that you want to preserve there. 
What are mammals, and of what use will 
they be to the government?” 

Mr, Gronna. “So far as I know, there 
are no mammals on the islands. The 
species of birds we have I have men- 
tioned. We have also the white pelican—” 

Mr. Macon. “Are these mammals 
birds?” 

Mr. Gronna. “We have on those par- 
ticular islands birds that are found no- 
where else in the United States, I will 
say to the gentleman from Arkansas. We 
have the white-winged scoter that is not 
found anywhere else in the interior of this 
country.” 

Mr. Macon. “ But I want to know about 
the mammals.” : 

Mr. Gronna. “I am not discussing or 
referring to mammals.” 

Mr. Macon. “But I 
about them.” : 
_Mr. Gronna. “I am talking about 
birds.” K 

Mr. Macon. “I have understood they 
are something like rats, gophers, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

_ Mr. Humpurres (of Mississippi). “Or 
possums.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Macon. “Oh no—” 


want to know 
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Mr. Gronna. “I will say in reply to the 
gentleman from Arkansas that if there 
are any mammals there of any value, we 
will be very much pleased to preserve 
them.” 

Mr. Macon. “ But what are they good 
for?” 

Mr. Gronna. “I say we have none that 
we know of.” 

Mr. Macon. * What are they good for, 
or what would they be good for if they 
were there?” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gronna. “I will say to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas that my reply to the 
gentleman was this: that if there are 
any mammals of any value we would de- 
sire to preserve them.” 

Mr. Macon. “I am trying to get at 
what they are good for, but it seems that 
the gentleman cannot inform me.” 

Mr. Gronna at this point decided to 
ignore the gentleman from Arkansas, and 
launched out into his own carefully pre- 
pared bird-preserve argument, and Mr. 
Macon was left in the dark as to mam- 
mals, their uses, and their characteristics. 





A New Industry for the Farmer 


Our government has undertaken to 
teach the farmer how he may derive an 
additional profit from the by-products of 
his farm, and this is to be brought about 
by the converting into denatured alcohol 
of all refuse vegetable matter. Frozen 
potatoes, rotten apples, stale watermelons, 
corn stalks and cobs—in fact, any vege- 
table that is unfit for consumption is yet 
good enough to yield alcohol. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
erected a model still, and has opened a 
school in Washington for instruction in 
the method of manufacture and in the 
use of denatured alcohol. The distilling 
plant is the smallest practical outfit 
which can be operated profitably, and it 
has a daily capacity of twenty-five bushels 
of corn which produce seventy-five gallons 
of alcohol ninety-five per cent. pure. 
Such a plant would cost at least twenty- 
five hundred dollars—too great an invest- 
ment for the ordinary farmer, but easily 
made possible and profitable if erected 
jointly by a number of farmers living in 
cone community. 

Comparatively few farmers are able to 


personally inspect the model still at 
Washington, but the Agricultural De- 


partment has planned to offset this dis- 
advantage. The experimental stations in 
each State will send experts to this al- 
cohol school to become thoroughly ae: 
quainted with the plant itself, and to 
take a course of lectures on the subject. 
When these men return to their respective 
States, they will be fully qualified to 
teach the local ‘farmers the best methods 
for producing denatured alcohol. 

At the present time in France there 
are twenty-seven thousand farmers who 
operate distilleries for producing aleohol 
used in industrial purposes, and there is 
no reason that the agriculturists in this 
country should not turn their attention to 
this profitable business. Many of our 
farmers use gasolene for running pumps, 
corn-shellers, saws, and other machinery; 
and there would be a great saving were 
alcohol, manufactured from the vegetable 
refuse which ordinarily is wasted, to be 
substituted for the expensive oil. 





The Ear-Sounding Steamboat 
Whistle 


Have you ever wondered what sounds 
travel the farthest? If you live in a great 
city you are constantly enveloped in such 
a multitude of noises that it is very seldom 
that any particular one attracts the at- 
tention unless it be unusually sharp or 
strident, and although piercing, such a 
sound is not likely to carry any great 
distance. The higher notes are exceedingly 
penetrating for a short radius, and unques- 
tionably more startling than the lower 
ones, but the latter are much more far- 
reaching. 

The ability of a sound to carry depends 
upon its vibrations, and any one who has 
listened to the deep notes of a pipe organ in 
a church will admit that he could almost 
feel the air vibrate. But probably a steam- 
boat whistle, such as are common on the 
Ohio and Mississippi packets, can be heard 
as far as any sound that may ordinarily 
be met with. The deep resonance of its 
tones, floating steadily out into the air, 
seem to stretch away indefinitely into space, 
especially in the stillness of a night in the 
country. It is a sound that cannot be 
mistaken for any other, and when once its 
acquaintance has been made you will never 
forget it. 





Major Mearns’s Photograph 
In the issue of Harper’s WEEKLY for 
January 30th there was published’ a 
photograph of Major E. A. Mearns, 
U.S.A. (Retired), and inadvertently the 
copyright notice was omitted. Harris & 
Ewing hold the copyright. 
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Some Facts Concerning Coal 


THE commercial interests of the country 
have suffered acutely during the past 
eighteen months, owing to the interruption 
to business caused by the October, 1907, 
panic, which prevented many manufactur- 
ing enterprises from operating at anything 
like their normal capacity. 

The depression in the great iron and steel 
enterprises of the country caused railroad 
tonnage to fall off to an appreciable degree, 
which in turn caused a reduction in pur- 
chases of these great consumers of coal; 
the coal industry therefore suffering a set- 
back, in actual percentage of coal con- 
sumed as against the high point, never 
before experienced. The result has been 
a temporary distrust of some coal securities 
as an investment. 

However, notwithstanding the present 
conditions and recent gloomy outlook, the 
fact remains that well-selected and properly 
financed coal properties have a history of 
satisfactory profits, averaged for a term 
of years, that few industries can excel. 

The coal consumption of the United 
States has doubled every ten years. 

Coal in the ground, with few exceptions, 
has increased in value at a greater rate than 
the legal rate of interest on the money in- 
vested, 

The exhaustion of the available coal of 
good quality and cheap development is more 
rapid than is generally recognized. 

These facts give a basis for a semi- 
speculative investment, and shou'd prove 
inviting for a study of the merits of any 
well-managed coal property. In normal 
times, opportunities now afforded for the 
purchase of coal securities and coal prop- 
erties would not be open to the general 
public. 

This is evidenced in the present offering 
of the unsold portion of the 7 per cent, 
cumulative convertible preferred stock of 
the JED COAL & COKE COMPANY, 
amounting to $132,000.00. 

This property is located in the heart of 
the Pocahontas Region, in Macdowell 
County, West Virginia, on the line of the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

The capital stock of this company is 
$300,000.00 Preferred Stock and $300,000.00 
Common Stock. Of the Common Stock, 
$273,000.00 is outstanding; $253,000.00 of 
which was paid for in cash at par and 

20,000.00 was given for the lease of the 
property, which consists of 1,200 acres of 
the best quality Pocahontas coal. Of the 
Preferred Stock, $168,000.00 is outstanding, 
and the balance is in the treasury of the 
company, and is now offered for sale at 
par; the proceeds to be expended for the 
completion of necessary equipment and to 
furnish working capital. This stock is pre- 
ferred in dividends to the Common Stock, 
and is convertible into the latter stock any 
time within four years from January 1, 
1909. Before the convertible period expires 
we confidently believe that the Common 
Stock should earn and pay dividends of not 
less than 20 per cent.; so that the option 
to exchange gives the holder an oppor- 
tunity to participate in all the profits of 
the company. 

The officers and directors of the JED 
COAL & COKE COMPANY are all ex- 
perienced and successful coal operators, 
and the offering of this stock to the in- 
vesting public affords an opportunity for 
investors to become associated with success- 
ful coal operators in what promises to be 
a very profitable enterprise. 

A letter addressed to T. H. Watkins & 
Company, Incorporated, Room 1503, Em- 

ire Building, No. 71 Broadway, New 

‘ork, or Republican Building, Scranton, 
Pa., requesting full particulars regarding 
this enterprise, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. a x 













A Series of Ten Cruises, leav- 
ing Hamburg during June, July, 
August and September, by 
magnificent twin-screw steamers, 
ideally adapted for cruising, on 


which 







Every comfort has been considered. 






Every pute safety appliance has been 
installed. 






Every feature conducive to the complete 
eniegremt of a perfect trip has been pro- 
vided 











The cruises vary in duration from 14 to 25 
days, and cost from $62.50 upward. 






Excellent connections from America by our 
splendid trans-atlantic service. 







Let us send you our new book. “A 
Summer Holiday at the top of the 
World,’’ containing fall particulars. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 BROADWAY 
Boston, Phila., St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco 











9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 
trated 9,059-word Business Booklet which te!ls how 
riceless Business Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your salary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
How to sell guods 
How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
"Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 
sv STEM, Dept. 228-4, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chiengo, Lil. 













“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “ROYAL NESTOR” 
400. 


—_—_— 
Green Blue Label, 
15c, 


















Financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transters 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘l'rav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BaNnkKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 





The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 
400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








You Can Add 100 Items a Minute on the Comptometer 
after you have used ita few months, and you can do it 
quicker and easier than you now add thirty items men- 
tally. The Comptometer is twice as fast as any other 
It is simple to learn and easy to 
operate, and the longer you use it the greater speed 


adding machine. 





you acquire. 
sa.d(Omptometerexz Adds scattered items, checks, cross-footings 
In A Class By Itself’ as readily as straight columns—no writing 


whatever. 


MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES, SUBTRACTS. 


Practically any problem in business computation can be solved on the Comptometer in the time 


it takes to write down the figures to get ready to solve it mentally. | ! 
With a Comptometer you can take a trial balance daily as easily as you 
Wouldn’t it mean much to you to know that your books constantly 


and strike the keys. 
balance your cash-book. 


balance? Try it at our expense, U. S. or Canada. 


You simply read the figures 


Write for free trial offer and literature. 


Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co., 864 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PLEASURE -SEEKER. 


THE LADY. “Well, I'll give you twopence, not because I think you de- 
serve it, mind, but because it pleases me.” 
THE TRAMP. “Thank yer, mum; couldn’t yer make it sixpence, an’ 


thoroughly enjoy yerself?” 
—From “ The Sketch.” 
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300 YEARS 
THE WORLD'S 
MOST 
FAMOUS 
CORDIAL 
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Liqueur 
Peres 
Chartreux 


“GREEN AND YELLOW== 


At first-class Wine Merchants, 
Groc ers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 
45 Brentieny, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 







One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 
Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent and transient patron- 
Library 
a Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 

© hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 
cost to its patrons. 


of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 





Copyright Wotices 





Class A, XXc, No. 231466, February 20, 1900.— 
Liprary oF ConcReEss, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 19009, Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘ ‘Harper’ s Cyclopedia of British 
and American Poetry. Edited by Epes Sargent,” the 
right whereof they claim as proprietors in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 


Class A, XXc, No. 231468, February 26, 1900.— 
Liprary or Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, age 
on the twentieth day of February, 10900, Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have de »posited in ‘this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: “The Story of Helen Troy. 
By Constance Cary Harrison,” the right whereof they 
claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

geen HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1900. 








Class A, XXc, No. 231467, February 20, 1909.— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1900, Harper 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: “Hunting Adventures on Land 
and Sea. Part I. The Young Nimrods in North 
America. _A Book for Boys. By Thomas W. Knox. 
Copiously Illustrated,” the right whereof they claim as 
proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1900. 





Class A, XXc, No. 231473, February 20, 1900.— 
Liprary or ConGREss, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1900, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Nahant, Mass., hath deposited in this Office 
the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the following 
words, to wit: “A Short History of the English Colonies 
in America. By Henry Cabot Lodge,” the right whereof 
he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HersertT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 











FRENCH’S 


Summer complement of pleasure carriages shows that distinctive treatment and highly 
developed character made possible only by the aid of a most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in readiness compasses all individual preferences, from the Bank- 
er's Gig to the err Demi-Coach. This obviates annoying delays in delivery. 
CATALOG TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE C0.,PESIGNERS: PUILRERS. 99 fo 98 Summer Street, Boston 


(FERDINAND F, FRENCH) 
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CANOES 


are as beautiful of line and as thoroughly comfortable and durable as the ideal 


RACINE 


“Cheemaun” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
122 W. 34th St., NewYork; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N.J.; 182 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. ; 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill,; 321 First Ave. oy South Sez attle, Wash, 














NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 


<== By 


HENRY Cc. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


Former President of the Entomological Society; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences; Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Ants,” etc. 








A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 
the ‘‘ant-cow,” capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2,00 net. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














HE American piano-player and the 
modern magazine have grown together 


from small beginnings. What the piano- 
player is to-day it owes first to its own 
artistic worth and possibilities, and second 
to magazine advertising. 

The composer Chopin wrote piano com- 
positions so difficult that musicians of his 
own period, admitting their beauty, still 
asked: “But who can play them?” Chopin 
played some of them himself. Others were 
beyond his strength — as the great Polonaise 
depicting Poland’s splendor and downfall. 
Since Chopin’s day the development of the 
piano and the mastery of technique have 
goné hand in hand. Yet there have always 
been compositions that seemed beyond the 
resources of either. 

Finally, the American  piano-player 
appeared, and at a word the whole world 
of music was thrown open freely to every- 
body. With no training at all, and very 
brief study, it was suddenly made possible 
for a child to play acceptably the great 


tion. When American inventive genius 
evolved the piano-player the piano became 
a more delightful means of culture and 
pleasure. The lover of music for its own 
sake can now explore the whole range of 
Chopin, whereas formerly but few of his 
works could be played by an ordinary 
performer, and many of them were seldom 
heard even at professional recitals. The 
American piano-player has gone round the 
world. And the magazine gave it one ele- 
ment without which its development would 
have been retarded. That was Publicity. 

Remember that it took nearly two cen- 
turies of progress to give the piano its pres- 
ent commanding position in the world. 
Remember that the piano-player was more 
radical in principle, and not only had to be 
explained, but in many cases this latter work 
could only be accomplished. by revealing 
the true possibilities of the piano at the same 
time, and itis at once apparent that without 
the magazines, backed by the vigorous edu- 
cational work of the manufacturers, the 





Polonaise that Chopin could 
not play himself, or any 
other composition, however 
difficult. The most baffling 
“trick pieces” of the pro- 
fessional pianist were any- 


The Quoin 
TLT LT Key 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


could hardly have been 
placed where it is to-day 
in so short a period. 
Between 1900 and 1905 
our production of piano- 


American piano-player 





body’s. Famous composi- 
tions over which critics 
quarreled were brought to 
any home. As one of the ecaar ual the 
critics has said himself: 
“The  piano-player has 
taken music out of politics.” 

For several generations 





Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- 


the 30 leading periodicals in America 
bave an organization that can focus that our 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 
serve you——and will gladly undertake 
ddress it 


players grew more than two 
hundred per cent., and 
by name? The the influence of the new 
instrument on the piano 
industry was so marked 
output of 
pianos nearly doubled in 
the same five years. This 








we have produced the finest t'det A The Quoin Club growth, however, is as 
pianos in this country — sit Fifth Aven N.Y, nothing to the future pos- 
none finer made by any na- sibilities. 
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A 
New 
Novel 





MAD 
BARBARA 


By 
WARWICK DEEPING 
TALE of love and 


lawlessness of the patch- 

and - powder days of 
Charles II. Mad Barbara 
is the daughter of a woman 
whose lover, a courtly man 
of the world, a frend of 
the family, has murdered 
Barbara's father. A series 
of suspicious incidents give 
Barbara a clew to the mur- 
derer and she becomes a 
source of danger to the two 
who share the guilty secret. 








H ARPER & INustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
BROTHERS 
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| Some Books of an Educational 


Character Useful for High School 
LIBRARIES and COLLEGES 


The American Nation: A History. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. 
27 volumes. Educational Edition. Circular on application. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the recognition given to this great work as 

the latest, most comprehensive, and in every way the most important em- 

bodiment of recent research and scientific study of American history. It is 
indispensable for class-room work in high and normal schools and_ colleges, 
for teachers, and for libraries. The appreciation of its distinctive value 
shown by educators is illustrated in a few examples chosen to show its wide- 
spread recognition among the colleges where the American Nation is in use, 
as Yale, Princeton, Smith, Oberlin. Indiana University, the University of 

Mississippi, and Iowa State College; among the normal schools, those of 

Nebraska and Northern Illinois; and among the high schools, those of 

Jamaica and Binghamton. 

Worlds in the Making. By SVANTE ARRHENIUS. $1.60 net. 

The Principles of Banking. By Cuar_es A. Conant. $1.75 net. 

The Speaking Voice. By KATHERINE JEWELL EvVERTS. 
$1.00 net. 

Handbook of the Trees. By Romeyn Beck Houcu. $8.00 net. 

The Chemistry of Commerce. By RoBert KENNEDY DuN- 
CAN. $2.00 net. 
_ The Friendly Stars. By MartuHa Evans Martin. $1.25 net. 
Nature’s Craftsmen. By Dr. Henry C.McCoox. $2.00 net. 
Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By Garrett P. SERvIss. 
$1.40 net. 

Motley’s Dutch Nation. Notes, Etc. By WitiiAmM ELLiot 
Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. $1.75. 

History of the United Netherlands. By Joun LotHRop Mot_Ley. 
New Popular Edition. Two volumes, $3.00. 

A History of Classical Greek Literature. By J. P. MAHAFFy. 
2 volumes, $4.00. 

The Technique of the Novel. By Prof. Cuartes F. Horne, 
Ph.D. $1.50 special. 

The Elements of International Law. Revised to date. By 
GeorGE B. Davis. $3.00. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCartuy. 
Brought up to date. $1.50 net. 

National Ideals Historically Traced. By ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart. Vol. XXVI. of The American Nation. $1.80 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 

















Some Harper Juvenile Books Selected for 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
and READING CIRCLES 


Harper & Brothers’ Catalogue of Juvenile Books,has been made complete by the 
publication_of a Supplement containing all the recent books of this kind published 
to date. Both the talogue and the Supplement will be sent: on application. 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES—7 TQ 8: YEARS 
Little Ned Happy and Flora. By  Outdoorland.—Orchard-land.—River- 


GERTRUDE SMITH. $1.30 net. land. By Ropert W. CHAMBERS. 
Little Girl and Philip. By GeEr- Each, $1.50 net. 
TRUDE SMITH. | $1.30 net. Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By 


TH aR oeeie one, Regere Stores. By ““Paut De Musser. 60 Cents. 


Pictures and Rhymes. By Peter The Enchanted Castle. By E. 


NEWELL. $1.25. NEsBIT. $1.25. 
se : THIRD GRADE—9 YEARS 
Wee Winkles in the Mountains. ~ ‘Favorite Fairy Tales. Mlustrated by 
Wee Winkles and Wideawake.— -..PETER NEWELL. $3.00 net. 


7 Riki _ The Kidnapped Campers. B 
Wee Winkles and Snowball. By Fraviag A. C. Caneate, 4 
GABRIELLE E. JacKson. Each, - Pepper and Salt. By Howarp 
$1.25. . ~ PYLE. $1.50. 
FOURTH GRADE-—10 YEARS 
In the Open. By Wititam O. Stop- The Cruise of the Canoe Club. By 
DARD. 60 Cents. Witu1aM L. ALDEN. 60 Cents. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 10y Tyler.—Lejt Behind.—Tim and 


By Lewis CARROLL. Newell Illus- _. 22%. By James Oris. Each, 60 Cts. 
pate aed 60 Cents. : The fallen Trecand Deep Woodk Book 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. $1.50. 
Whe Was Paul Grayson? By JouHN 17 jttle Busybodies. (Insect Life.) By 
ABBERTON. 60 Cents. JEANNETTE MarkSandJ.P.Moopy. 
Nan. By LucyC. Lizz. 60 Cents. Cloth, 75 Cents. 
FIFTH GRADE—1!1 YEARS 

Miss Betty of New York. By ELLEN In the Hands of the Cave-Dwellers. 
Py ara ag ae ee ] By G. A. HENtTy. 60 Cents. 

e Franconia Stories. ACOB . ee 

ABBOTT, 10 volumes. Back, 60 big ed ——. By Miss 


Cents. : 
Adventures of Jimmy Brown. By The Fairy Book. By Miss Murock, 


Wituiam L. ALDEN. 60 Cents. go Cents. 
The Flight of Pony Baker. By W. Little Knights and Ladies. By Mar- 
D. Howe tts. $1.25 net. GARET E. SANGSTER. 60 Cents. 


SIXTH” GRADE—12 YEARS 
The Blockaders. By James Barnes. Jen of Iron. By Howarp Py te. 
60 Cents. Illustrated, $2.00. 
The Eagle Badge. By Hovz:,n Lost in the Jungle. By Pau. bu 


Day. $1.25 CHAILLU. $1.25. 

The Young Alaskans. By EMERSON Oakleigh.—In the Old Herrick House. 
HoucH. $1.25. By Exten Dovucras DELAND. 

Uncle Sam's Business. By Crit- Sea “Yorks her Boys. By W: J 
TENDEN MARRIOTT. $1.25. HENDERSON Se Conta? is 

To the Front.—Cadet Days. Vy Booxs py KIRK MUNROE, 1nciup- 
GENERAL CHARLES ‘KING: Each ING THE CELEBRATED ‘‘ MATES” 
$1.25. SERIES. 

Wonder Tales from Wagner. By Poems for Young Americans. By 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. $1.25. WILL CARLETON. $1.25. 

Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by the Good Hunting. By THEODORE 
Brothers Rhead. $1.50. ROOSEVELT. $1.00. 

SEVENTH GRADE—13 YEARS 
STRANGE STORIES SERIES: Battle for the Pacific. By Rowan 


@) Rca Of bs 4 Oj STEVENS and others. $1.25. 

evolution.—(3 IS12.—(4 : ; 1 GAR- 

the Civil War. Each, 60 Cents. ~~ =. ne ae 

ADVENTURE SERIES: The Bov 6 By'C 
(1) Of Uncle Sam's Sailors.—(2) C ms ¥! 70. By CHARLES 
Of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers.—(3) With ABLETON VOPPIN. $2.00. S 
Indians.—(4) Of Pirates and Sea- Boots. and Saddles. By Mrs. E. B. 
Rovers.—(5) At Sea.—(6) In Field CusTER. $1.50. 

P and a Each, 60 Cents. he Sory “ot vind a Told for 
THLETIC SERIES: : oung “Peaple. ANNA ALICE 
On Track and Diamond. 60 Cts. Charu. Tes r 

First EXPLORERS OF AMERICA. Co- Afoat with the Flag. By W J 
lumbus.—Amerigo Vespucct.—Fer- HENDERSON. $1.25 , as 
dinand Magellan.— John and Sebas-  ~ 1) “~ Boy. By W 
Sins abek—-Phaed de Laoniole a — the Boy. y WILLIAM 
Balboa.—Cortés.—Pizarro and the J. Rotre. $1.25. - 
Conquest of Peru.—Ferdinand de Ten Boys from Dickens. By Kate 


Soto.—Walter Raleigh. By FREDER- DICKINSON SWEETSER. $2.00. 
1cK A. OBER.. Each, $1.00 net. The Story of the Other Wise Alan. By 
Stolen Treasure. By Howarp Py Le. HenrY VAN Dyke. 50 Cents, and 
Illustrated. $1.25. five other editions. ; 
EIGHTH GRADE—|l4 YEARS 
THE PracticaL Booxs SERIES: TRAVEL Books By Tuomas W. Knox, 
Harper’s Outdoor Book - Boys. By 14 volumes. Each, $2.00. 
osEPH H. Apams and others~- ye Toy - Sj a 
; y- Shop. By MARGARITA 
Hosper's Endooe Book for Boys. B SPALDING GERRY. 50 Cents net 


osEPH H. Apams and others.— : She bald 
Ie Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel. By 
=. CHITTENDEN. 50 Cents. 


arper’s Electricity Book for Boys. 
B Sane H. Apams.—Harper’s hits 

ow to Understand Electrical Work. Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
By W. H. ONKEN, JR., and JOSEPH the World—to which are added 


B. Baker. — Harper's Machiner, eight others. $1.25. 
Book for Boys. By JosepH H. Huckleberry Finn. By Mark Twain. 
Apams. Each, $1.75. $1.75. 


a (ore ee ee Ben-Hur.. By Lew WAttace, $1.50, 
Adventures of Buffalo Bill. By and nine other. editions. : 

Wituam F. Copy. 60 Cents. The Chariot-Race. By LEw WALLACE, 
Josephine, $1.50.—A Little Son of _ $1-25. 

Sunshine, $1.25. By ELLEN Douc- = The First Christmas. By Lew WaAt- 

LAS DELAND. LACE. $1.25. 

REFERENCE AND TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES . 

The American Nation: A History. The Technique of the Novel. By 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL CHARLES F. Horne. $1.50 net. 
Hart. 27 vols. (Circulars free.) Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. 
Harper's Encyclopedia of United HowELts._ $1.00. . 
States History. 10 volumes. America in Literature. By GEORGE 
- oot Book of Facts. $8.00. E. Woopserry. $1.50 net. 
English Men of Letters. EditedbyJoun The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By 
Mor ey. 39 volumes. Each, 75 Cts. ELizABETH C. GASKELL. $1.75. 
The Standard of Usagein English. By Old Greek Education. By J. P. Ma 
Tuomas R. LounsBury. $1.50 net. HAFFY. 75 Cents. - 
The Standard of Pronunciation. By  Browning’s Introduction to the History 
Tuomas R. Lounssury. $1.50 net. of Educational Theories. 50 Cents. 


Correspondence is invited regarding any of thesé sets of books, many of which are 
published in various bindings at prices to suit ihe needs of libraries and individuals. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 

















































































































































TER’S 
THE 
"High as the ORIGINAL MILK 


Alps in Quality’ | CHO COLATE 


—— 





ay Costs no more than inferior 


brands . 


Purity, wholesomeness 
and flavor considered, it is 
by far the best and also the 

least expensive of eating 
chocolates. 

Imitations are invariably 
disappointing and lack the 
smoothness and true, rich 
chocolate flavor that have 


made 


Gabi PETER 


“The World’s 
Favorite Chocolate” 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
Sole Agents 
NEW YORK 



































